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For Superintendents, Specialists, and Grade Teachers. 
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The management of this school take pleasure in 
announcing for the sessions of 1899 a more varied course 
of instruction, a larger faculty, and broader plans than 
ever before. The work will include : 


I.—SPECIAL STUDIES. 


School Music ' Drawing Physical Culture 
Il.—_GENERAL PEDAGOGY. 
Methods Mathematics Geography 
Primary Methods Penmanship Moral Education 
English 
III.—PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
SF 


A large illustrated circular, containing names of the faculty, with portraits, 
detailed courses of study and other information, will be sent on application. 
Address 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, or C, C. BIRCHARD, 


New Yor«k Manager New School of Methods, 
Boston CHICAGO 100 Washington Square, 
CINCINNATI New York. 


SCHOOL} 


JUNE 10, 1899 
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‘NEW -YORK:AND-CHICAGO: 





61 EB. oth St. New York. 
267 Wabash Av., Chicago, lit, 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Take pleasure in announcing the early publication 














of a series of Arzthmetics to consist of 


Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic 


These books present Mew and Valuad/e features, 
and Zeachers and School Officers desirous of intro- 
ducing new Text-Books on Arithmetic should not 
fail to examine these books. 


They also announce early publication of 
Morris’s Primary History of the United States. 


Circulars and full information as to introductory 
terms will be given on application. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 











HISTORY 


The Rescue of Cuba. 


An Episode in the Growth of Free Govern- 
ment. By ANDREW S. DRAPER, | 8 
Pres. University of Illinois. 186 pp. 23 
full-page illustrations, $1.00. 
This book, twofold in its purpose, exhibits the 

war of 1898 as one more step in the long am 

of the world toward universal liberty, while offer-! jp 
ing at the same time an accurate history of the 

Spanish-American War. It contains a wealth of 

patriotic inspiration for the youth of America. 





rades. 


uage, for all grades. 


yet hard to locate e 


Colonial Massachusetts. 


Stories of the Old Bay State. By Mrs. S. 
E, DAWEs, 187 pp. Fully Illustrated. $.60. 


A series of spirited narratives for young readers, 
about the important pespona es, Dlaces and events 
of the first two centuries of the Old Bay State. 
Piquant descriptions are given of the spots and 
ancient edi which. for generations, have been | teach th 
magnets of American interest. The book closes | them with the best 
with a bright characterization of 
and customs of colonial days. 





Over one hun 
represented in this book. 


the manners 








BOSTON. 


Recent Successful Supplementary Readers 


POETRY | 


The Land of Song: Books I., II., Ill 
Selected by KATHARINE H.SuuTE. Edited 
by LARKIN DunTOoN, LL.D. For prim. 
ary, lower grammar, and upper grammar 
Book I., $ .36; Book II.,$ .48; 
ook III., $ .54. Suitably illustrated. 


“The Land of ery constitutes a little lib: 
containing the best shorter poems in the Englis 


of its selections are varied an 
many pqems which, although familar perhaps, are 
isewhere. 
Poetry of the Seasons. 

Compiled by Mary I. Lovejoy. Three 
hundred of the choicest nature poems by 
American and English poets. 

Daintily illustrated.. $ .60. 
This attractive book off 
best poems to be found on plant and animal life, 
classified according to the seasons. LNs ¢ , poame the 
selections, apposite to the school work in nature, | beginning of nature study. While delighting in 
h the pupils many ten ey also 
an 


and seventy standard poets are 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


NATURE 


Through the Year: Books I. and II. 


By LILLIAN WALLACE and ANNA M. 
Ciype. For Third and Fourth Grades. 
Appropriately illustrated. $ .36 each. 
These dainty little books are a help to teachers 

anda delight to children. Book I. follows the 

school work from September through January 
and Book II. from February to the end of the 
year. The lessons in description, story and 
verse, some origi and many from the, best 
literature, are designed to correlate carefully with 
the school work in nature, science and history. 








e style and subjects 
in it are found 


The Plant Baby and Its Friends. 
By KaTE Louise Brown. 155 pp. Fully 
illustrated. $ .48. 


As its title indicates, this nature reader intro- 
duces the child to plant life, presenting to him by 
means of‘carefully written stories an 


336 pp. 


ers a collection of the 








While its 


children unconscious 
lyme poetry. | learn many facts and become familiar with the 
common terms of botany. Its oy a dainty 


| and instructive, add much to the 


acquaint : the stories as such, the 


CHICAGO. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


1067 ARROWHEAD, 





1066 REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least — 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


1065 OFFICIAL. 


Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 
9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKEandCLARK’S|; THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leathér Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Ongaiogue Fre—} David McKay, Publisher, {022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


Send for one. 























New Elem entary Drawing Books. 


These beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success. Endorsed by all the leading 
supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half yearly evitions, with manuals for teachers. 
Send for circular, 


Egypt: The Land of the Temple Builders, 8 Wares S. Pexav. 
How to Enjoy Pictures, ® ™.s. Busey. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. 








Price, $1.50 each, 


New Audubon Bird Chart in Natural Colors. Price, $:.00. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





ESTABLISHED 186i, 


a & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, aceording to draw- 
ings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING) ; 


By AuFrrep BINet. 








OPEN COURT PUBLISHINC CO., 
824 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


The MORGAN PARK ACADEMY. 


A department of the 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


offers Summer Courses for six weeks, from July 1 
12,in Laboratory Physics, Latin, Ger- 











Grock, French, and Spanish if these be sufficient 

demand. These courses are taught by the a COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 

ior ooet [wae are 8 pepenere fe eir - The Proteesionatfor ihe of Cobamibte [patvensity 
e of learning either 

method or subject matter. and for pin = who eachers ‘supervieo Ors, Orinci- 


wish to save time in their oe for college, 
these courses gre equally, valua 

Morgan Pai Park isa heal red and beautiful suburb 
of Chicago. and the A 


Teachers pals pals, superimendents and in- 

College mise Sears nses 
colleges. n 8e 

emy’s equipment is 9 Fe Hewehipe "A scholarships 




















Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks 
softest lead. Baves is cost in'the saving of 
conveni 
®@ Made only by A. B, Dax Gon COFIPANY, ‘ 
152-164 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


NG. SPALDING & BROS, 


New York. Chicago. 


Official Cusmiees to the leading Colleges, Schools 
and Athletic Clubs of the Country. 


Athletic Goods 


THE SPALDING BICYCLE 
Ridden by “oy Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Champions 
and ali the leading college riders. 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, Foot Ball, Gelf, 
Tennis, Athletics, Gymnasium. . " 


SPALDING’S OFFICIAL LEAGUE BALL 


Is the Official Ball of the National League and all the 
leading college associations. 


Handsome Catalogue of =—~ Sports Pree te 
any addres. 
Spalding's Official Base Ball ints for 1899, ready 
March 30, 10 cents. 


A.G.SPA LDING @& BROS., 
New York. Chicago, 


FRENCH BERCY’S TEXT. 


BOOKS for 

Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - = NEW YORK, 
Comptete catalogue on application. 


Marthes Vineyard 
Summer Institute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 









































chool of Methods . 3 Weeks 
school of Music : wees 
School of Oratory 

20 Academic Departments 4 and 3 Weeks 


Forty Instructors. 
BEGINS JULY 11, 1899. 


Send for 64-Page Circular. 


WILLIAM A, MOWRY, Pres. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 











TEN DEGREES COOLER 


Than on the Mainland. 


Delightful Sea Bathing. 
Concrete Roads 


























For taformaton drew a ae” Catalogue sent cmmatiog ig the p smc for Bicycling. 
Fane MY. JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 1 
When you are using a pen all day you want the best. This means 


«~ ESTERBROOK’S ~* 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., #J9hn gsi 


New 1°93 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





FREE! FREE! 


ENT FREE. Description of places now on our books. All direct calls from 
Schools and Colleges for teachers. 
* en peve De been asked to recommend over 300 teachers at salaries from $50 per month 
State 3 your ar qualideations fully to save time. Address 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 129 The Auditorium, Chicago. 
THE FISK. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Ave., Hew York City, N. Y. 
25 King ~t., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bld e. ; Denver, Col. 420 Garrott Bldg. San Francisco, Ca’ 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D. 0. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk. ‘Los Angeles, Cal. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 








E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, Principals, Ass’ Assistants, 
Tutors, and Governesses, for every. De 
ment of Instruction ends 
Schools to Parents. Call onor address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuuton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union SquaRe, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Conscientious 
advice to parents regarding schools and instructors. 
Send for Bulletin. Selling and renting of school 
property. Established 1880. E. MIRIAM COY- 
RIERE, 150 Fiith Ave., cor. 2oth St., N. Y. City. 











THE PRATT |EACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
IF YOU Y OU seek a position or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the services of & 








a agency west of the Hudson. We are now ma selections of 
peg ege and iounad graduates, for positions ranging from #400 to $3,500 


g's EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7) Allentown, Pa. 


PORTO RICO TEACHERS. 


K=ELLOG@'s TEACHER’ BUREAU has been asked to recommend for several important posi- 

tions capable teachers who are able to speak the Spanish language. College and Normal 
graduates wanted. Good salaries will be paid. Write Mr. das immediately. 

Dr. Rropen writes: ‘‘ Have: just received appointment as supervisor of education in Puerto 
Rico. Thanks for your persistent and successful effort.” 

Teachers wanted now for September positions in all departments. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East oth Street, New York. 


KINDERGARTEN and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 














J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ~ 


“Ontario Medical College For Women 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
——FOR CALENDAR, APPLY TO. THE REGISTRAR.—— 

















Summer of Chicago Normal Summer School ‘ot? 
Under the Auspices of CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


THREE WEEKS Beginning Monday, July 3, and closing Friday, July 21. OPEN TO ALL 


Faculty incladin somect the ablest normal school talent outside of | Chicago, and the 
well known Meads of Departments in the Chicago Normal Schoo! 


TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. re for circular, addressing 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Superintendent Chicago Public Schools. 


TOMLINS METHOD OF ‘TEACHING CHILOREN TO SING. 


»»SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS... 
Conducted by Mr. Wm. L. Tomxrns. 




















BUFFALO, - - - JuLy 10 To Juxy 22. CHICAGO, - - - Juty80 To AvG, 12. 


BOSTON, - - - - Ava. 28 To SEPT. 9. 
TWO WEEKS COURSE; 24 LESSONS, $15.00. 





For particulars, address... 288 West 70th Street, New York. 


NEW YORK 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT Manual Training for Teachers. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 
Summer Term at the ROCHESTER 








Re-opens October 2, 1899. Two Years’ Kinder- 


shea "Gouree, inclading ng Faychology, F History of ATHENZUM AND MECHANICS’ IN- 
Vooe! uric, Included 6 rtunity f Science ning STITUTE. Opens Monday, July 10, 
primary teachers. nine 1890. Address 





ergarten re) 
Superintendent Fg ep I J. Para, MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 38 S. Washington St., 
cipal. 109 Wost ‘4th St., Now York City. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FoR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS address E. 
Ww. FickErtT, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Managers of Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England. Over 3,100 positions filled. 
Send for Manual. 


WA TED & to correspond with TEACHERS and 
MPLOYERS. Have filled vacancies in 
19 States. Opanniel in every State. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
GCHERMERHORN’S Established 155. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


OLDEST AND Best Known In U. 8. 
8 East 14th Street, - - NEW YORK. 


Wall Maps 


Habenicht-Sydow 
Physical, e a 
ys Excelsior Series, a 
Political Maps. e 


Send for Catalogue of Geographical 
Appliances, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


(The School Supply House) 
352 Washington St., Boston. 
70 Fietn Avt, New York, 




















EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Maes. 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres, 
Send for circular. 














SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. N.Y. CO. 


READERS will confer a favor by mea 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 











communicating with advertisers. 
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FOR HALF A CENTURY 


The Family Friend. 


The Friend of our Parents. 

The Friend of our Grandparents. 
The Children’s Friend. 

The Mother's Staunchest Friend. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


The Genuine never fails. 
It can always be relied on. 


Used internally and externally. 
Far superior to any imitation or substitute. It costs more to make, it costs more to 
buy—but it is cheaper because it is stronger, better, purer than anything else. 


(a3" Note our name on every label and wrapper. 
Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London. 


Five-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at Scents per copy or 60 cents a dozen Each contains about thirty-two pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make delightful reading for the 

Spring term and can be supplied to a class for a verysmall sum. Five numbers are now ready—all 
for the second and third grades—as follows: 


No. 1—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—-THE STORY OF A BEE HIVE. 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 
E. L..KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East oth St., N. Y. 


THE PEDAGOGIC QUARTERLY 


Issued four times a year—in January, April, July, and October. Each 
number will be complete in itself. It is designed to preserve, in more 
permanent form, notable papers and addresses presented at educational 
meetings ; articles of especial importance contributed to other period- 
icals; as well as pamphlets especially prepared for this series. The 
numbers will be in book form, 7 1-2 x 5 inches, durably bound in heavy 
manila. The following are the numbers thus far issued : 








Number 1.—January, 1899. 


THREE STUDIES IN EDUCATION. 


By Dr. E. R. SHaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity. The three studies are : The Spelling Question, Composition for 
Elementary Schools, and Value of the Motor Activities in Education. 


Yearly Subscriptions, 50 cents. Single Numbers, 15 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Educational Foundations 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers’ 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings, 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 
19TH CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19TH CENTURY HISTORY 
19TH CENTURY LITERATURE 
Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to 
Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


LARKIN SOAPS 22228: 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN SCHOOL JOURNAL, March 25th. 














AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 





Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for re- 
lieving Languor and Ex. 
haustion, so common in 
the spring and summer 
months. Its nutrient and 
tonic effects give tone and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 
refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 












The face is anindex of character—and] 
the truthful time shown on the face of aj - 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


proves the character of its mechanism—The 
most complete watch factory in the world, 
in machinery and equipment—the most 
careful selection of materials—thoroughly 
skilled and drilled mechanics—extreme care 
in minutest details—(over thirteen hundred 
and fifty distinct operations are necessary to 
produce a single Elgin watch)—a third of a 
century’s _experience—every movement 
tested and peoven before it leaves the 
factory these are the things that com- 
bine to produce the Elgin Watch, 


The World’s Standard. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
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Studies of Mental Fatigue. 


Mental fatigue is a condition incident to school work, 
which has been the subject of careful investigation 
within recent years. Prof. Burgerstein, of Vienna, and 
Prof. Kraepelin, of Heidelberg, in their published results 
of scientific tests, agree that the German high schools 
make too severe demands upon students. Prof. Kraepe- 
lin, believing that fatigue isa sympton of blood poisoning, 
says that the waste tissue resulting from brain activity 
is a poison that is carried thru the circulatory system ; if 
it be accumulated in the blood, fatigue ensues, which 
may even, if continued, become disease. 

Prof. Burgerstein, in his tests employed simple prob- 
lems in addition, with children of eleven to thirteen years 
of age. Each period of ten minutes’ written work was 
followed by a recess of five minutes. Increase of facility 
from period to period was marked in fifty-seven per cent. 
of the cases tried; but this increase was accompanied by 
an increase in the number of errors. On the contrary, 
those who lagged behind showed relatively fewer errors. 
Of the results obtained in four ten-minute periods, Prof. 
Burgerstein says : 

“Tt seems as tho the children had unconsciously meant 
to rest in order to start anew in the fourth period. The 
fewest corrections are made in the third period. Fewer 
corrections and a greater increase in the number of 
errors are regarded as evidences of mental fatigue.” 

Regarding the prevention of fatigue, Prof. Uhlig says : 

“Every lesson in itself offers a great many opportuni- 
ties for change in mental activity. In language lessons 
a poem or a piece in the reader is treated. First, a brief 
review is held by appropriate questions, then the piece is 
explained with reference to contents and form. The 
progress of the action or the development of the thought 
is followed. Finally comes the exercise in expressive 
reading. Thus judgment, the power of apperception, 
emotion, and other psychical actions are alternated. 
This constant change prevents fatigue. 

“Fatigue taking place after protracted tension can be 
removed by change of occupation and complete recreation. 
This balance would be more effective if school had to 
deal only with healthy children, but we must consider 
the many weak children who suffer from poverty of the 
blood and who do not during their school years receive 
proper nourishment, nor get sufficient sleep, nor enough 
of other important agencies for hygienic develepment. 
The healthful discipline which accustoms the children to 
regular mental activity, the proper change between work 
and recreatien, the habitation in well aired and lighted 
rooms, bodily exercise and movement by means of gym- 
nastics and play, as well as school excursions, the habits 
of obedience, order, punctuality, and cleanliness, are for 
many children a deliverance from destruction and ruin.” 


Sr 


The Convention of the National Educational Association 
will be held at Los Angeles, Cal., July 11-14. It is expected 
by Secretary Irwin Shepard that at least twenty thousand 
teachers from east of the Rocky mountains will take ad- 
vantage of this fine opportunity to visit the far West, 
taking in on the journey out and back as many as possible of 
the side trips offered by the various railroads. The terms 
have never before been made so low for a meeting of the 
Association, one regular fare, plus the $2.00 membership fee 
covering the cost of the round trip ticket. 


Youth Study in the High School. 


Summary of address by Supt. Charles B. Gilbert, Newark, 
N. J., before the New Jersey Child Study Association. 

Adults are removed by three long steps from children. 
“The child is father of the man” is no longer admitted 
as a correct statement. The child is rather the grand- 
father of the man. There is one persorality in between, 
and the high school covers the period of its manifesta- 
tion. The second birth begins about the time the pupil 
goes to the high school. From the youth of this period 
the man is sprung. The child before this age represents 
his general heredity. In the high school stage we begin 
to see what the man will be. The individual ought to be 
studied closely in this period of the new birth, for this is 
a time of storm and stress. Now astonishing changes 
take place in this, the most trying, period of life; and the 
boy does not understand himself. This is “the criminal 
age,” as is shown by the French statistics. It is, too, the 
age of conversions. And it is the age of suicides. These 
simple facts are so momentous as to demand the most 
serious attention. 

At this age the youth is curious with regard to the 
mysteries of life and of sex; the worst things may hap- 
pen, in this time of the greatest dangers. Ideals are now 
in the process of formation. It is a time of uncertainty 
and secretiveness, and the youth is often misunderstood 
because of bashfulness. Whatever the symptoms, the 
boys and girls ought to be watched closely and sympa- 
thetically. Do our high schools meet these needs? As 
a rule it seems not. 

At the time of adolescence savages are accustomed to 
give severe tests. The youth of Rome were then given 
the toga virilis. The idea of the savage is to remove the 
weak and to preserve the strong. Our idea is too much 
like it. Our education is too much a process of bringing 
about the survival of the fittest, the disappearance of the 
unfit. The high school pupil selects his course of study. 
If he does not succeed, out he goes. We see this fre- 
quently. At the very time they most need and most 
crave sympathy, the boys and girls get the least, because 
they will not let the fact be known, and as teachers we 
do not come near enough to them. The youth is allowed 
to sink or swim. Hundreds drop out of our high 
schools in their first year. A very large percentage drop 
out = ag they are discouraged and are not adequately 
helped. 

We ought to form in our high schools groups of stu- 
dents each with a teacher-friend as guide and counsellor. 
These teachers should record their observations to guide 
the school authorities ; the records should be definite and 
full, indicating the interests, affections, ideals, and enthu- 
siams of the boys and girls. Each record would become 
an interpretation, to every careful reader, of the charac- 
ter of the youth. It is well to put in what books the boy 
likes. Upon this record should be based the decision as 
to what studies the pupil should pursue in the high school. 
In all cases of arrested and uneven development we should 
plan the pupils’ courses with reference to the actual 
growth attained. Why should a child be kept out or put 
out of the high school simply because he has not yet 
reached the stage of mathematical development ? 

These teacher-friends of our pupils ought to look into 
the homes. They ought to be advisory counsellors to 
the pupils themselves and for their parents. They ought 
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to give the youth helpful information. It is here that 
the present teachers fail: they split apart the child’s 
personal life and his education. Wise counsel, privately 
given, is what is most needed. Mothers and fathers do 
not give this information and advice from ignorance and 
false modesty. 

The high school age is the most important stage in the 
development of the man and of the woman. We ought to 
arrange our courses, methods, and instruction so that the 
child may get what he needs. The high school does not 
exist to cause the fittest to survive but to make the unfit 
fit. That, in a phrase, is the school problem in all educa- 
tion. By making the weak strong, the foolish wise, the 
bad good, and by this process only, shall we be able to 
reach the higher order of civilization ? 


we 
Child Study in the Common School. 


How Far is it Practicable P 


Summary of address by Supt. A. Duncan Yocum, Millville, 
N.J., before the New Jersey Child Study Association. 


All child study is immediately or ultimately practical,— 
from that which consists of a sympathetic and more or 
less systematic effort to know and so to aid the develop- 
ing individual, to that which, looking upon the individual 
asa “subject” or a “case,” has for its final end the de- 
termination of principles whose right application will be 
necessary to the highest development of the race. All 
child study is practical, but it is only a child study limited 
both in its amount and its scope, that is practicable 
under the conditions which exist in the great majority of 
common schools. 

It is fortunate for children, if not for theory, that this is so, 
in an age when no new thing in science can be called reform, 
without having among its advocates sentimentalists and 
enthusiasts ; sentimentalists who, ignorant of all but the 
good that will come from its ultimate success, are charmed 
with the premature application of partially determined 
laws, and glory in generalizations made from an insuff- 
cient investigation of particular facts; enthusiasts who, 
hungering after practitioners willing to test their bold 
assumptions, and thirsting for subjects upon whom to ex- 
periment for necessary data, welcome the results obtained 
by untrained observers or push their investigations into 
regions where experiment is crime. 

Such has, in part at least, been the case with child 
study. Many an honest thesis or innocent monograph 
has had its tentative suggestions carried out in “new 
methods” or modified curricula, before the innovations 
last preceding—now in their turn displaced—have had 
fair chance to fail. Syllabi planned by teachers without 
scientific training or scientists without school-room expe- 
rience; experiments having no possible connection with 
the work which they interrupt,—have been urged upon 
the teacher, until bewildered by conflicting theories, she 
has exclaimed with the Psalmist,—“ Have all the workers 
of iniquity no knowledge, who eat up my pupils as they 
eat bread !”—and her cry has not been in vain. 

The effect of all this, in so far as it has had any effect at all, 
—has been to discredit the whole child study movement. 
Educators who from the first have failed to discriminate 
between systematic child study and the parental interest 
which the normal adult has always shown in the child, are 
equally blind to the distinction which exists between the 
child study which is steadily marching on to success and 
this pseudo child study of the sentimentalist and the enthu- 
siast. 

Meanwhile the real leaders of the movement have been 
gradually bringing about the necessary separation be- 
tween the science and the art, between the child psychol- 
ogy of the laboratory and the training of children as in- 
dividuals in the common school. Not that such separ- 
ation must be complete; but that in view of the skeptical 
attitude of a utilitarian and omnipotent public toward 
new practices which may waste some of the little time 
that most children spend in school, only such child 
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study as is immediately practical, only such as is obviously 
helpful to the individual pupil, is practicable in the com- 
mon school. 

Nor should it be assumed that all child study which ig 
immediately practical is thus generally practicable, 
Even when teachers are led to see that it is a practical 
task which they are asked to perform, one really helpful 
to the individual pupil, the battle is but half won. The ° 
usual objection to a new thing in education has been re- 
moved, but no appeal has been made that will ensure co- 
operation general enough and honest enough to bring 
success. Itis a mistake to presuppose that all teachers 
have unselfish interest in the individual pupil strong 
enough to transform them from dictators into students, 
If the transformation is to become universal, it must be 
the result of an appeal to some selfish interest common to 
all, and more certainly to one of the strongest selfish in- 
terests common to all, the pupil that falls behind his 
class. There is no teacher who does not worry over the 
laggard. So persistently have well-meaning but mistaken 
superintendents declared, that it is by her success with 
the lowest third of her class that her work is to be judged 
that she has too often come to regard their repeated fail- 
ure as a wilful and malicious attempt to injure her repu- 
tation. This unconsciously hostile attitude to “pupils 
who will not learn,” has so prejudiced her judgment, that 
she would laugh at the suggestion that a large proportion 
of them are dull or idle because they can not help it; 
while the offenders equally ignorant of their limitations 
and accustomed to more or less deserved reproof, are 
gradually demonstrating the truth of Froebel’s theory, 
that the surest way to make children “little, wicked, 
spiteful devils” is to treat them as such. 

The teacher’s interest is permanently secured for a 
child study that is certain to lessen the grounds for her 
being called incapable, and quite likely to make some dul- 
lards bright. This is why “sense tests” have come to 
be the first steps toward the introduction of systematic 
child study into the common school. 

Eye tests and ear tests are all that need be attempted 
at the start. Snellen’s charts and anybody’s watch are 
the only forms of apparatus required. The teachers 
themselves should make the examinations, for the success 
of which a little care and tact are all that are necessary. 

The results are always sure to be startling. Even 
granting that a child’s eyes are all right on entering 
school, a few years of unadjustable desks, ill lighted 
rooms, microscopic busy-work on far-distant blackboards, 
and readers held up by weak left arms until tired muscles 
relax and the printed page is seen at an unnatural angle, 
all or any one of these, will ruin the eyesight of an Ar- 
gus. As the result of a test made last year in Philadel- 
phia on 1,000 school children in the various grammar 
grades, it was found that from 25 to 40 per cent. of 
them had defective vision. Yet teachers wonder why 
Johnnie who is “so good in his oral work” is “too lazy” 
to learn from his text-books; or why Sally “idiotically” 
insists in putting down number work so different from 
that on the blackboard. ; 

A case in point was brought to my attention by a prom- 
inent city principal. A boy had been reported for leaving 
the room without permission on what was seemingly the 
pretense that he could not understand what his teacher 
was saying. When the latter was asked whether it was 
not possible that he was hard of hearing, she exclaimed, 
“Hard of hearing! No, he’s stubborn.” “Naw,” 
growled the offender in answer to the same question, 

“she can’t talk plain.” When he was tested, it was 
found that he could not hear the ticking of a watch held 
within a foot of his ear. 

After a few revelations such as this have resulted from 
the introduction of the sense tests, the most prejudiced 
teacher experiences a changeof heart. Perhaps she may 
deign to infer adenoid growths from an open mouth, or 
even to look thru it in search of an abnormal palate. 
Gradually thru progressive discovery, she becomes* the 
surprised and not altogether unhappy possesses of some 
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“special cases.” The teacher who is jpcge 
really anxious for the future well be- § 
ing of these special cases, will visit 
their homes, and study: parents as 
well as children. She may ultimately 
read Dr. Warner’s book and with the 
aid of physiognomy and “nervesigns” 
learn more from a glance at her indi- 
vidual pupils than she has been ac- 
customed to know after a year of 
mere recitation and discipline. In 
the end, if she has not demonstrated 
to the philosopher that all knowledge 
comes thru the senses, she has taught 
one community that less knowledge 
is possible where the senses are de- 
fective, and perhaps, has aided in 
creating a public sentiment which 
_ will make possible the opening of an 
ungraded school for children who need 
more attention than their fellows. 

The next step in the general 
movement should be the employment 
of the method of “unrestricted obser- 
vation.” Every teacher loves to de- 
scribe what impresses her as inter- 
esting in the every-day sayings and 
actions of her pupils. The organi- 
zation of a child study circle in the 
Teachers’ Association or Women’s 
Club, offers the best opportunity for 
reports embodying such informal de- 
scriptions ; but not all the teachers 
of a particular town or district would 
become members of the circle, and 
the interest of the whole corps once 
secured by the sense tests, must be 
held in this stage of the movement. - 
One way of doing this has been thru 
the purchase for the teachers’ library 
of a large selection of poetry and fic- 
tion bearing upon child life. Some 
teachers will read such matter on the 
mere suggestion of their superinten- 
dent. Others may be led to do so, if 
some one book, “Tom Sawyer” for 
example, be made the subject of oc- 
casional discussion at the general 
teachers’ meeting. 

If after sucha discussion, a few, 
teachers can be persuaded to bring in 
some written reports on boy life as 
they see it on the playground and 
the street, either corroborating or disproving Mr. Clem- 
ens’s concept of boy nature, a start will have been made 
that may have a happy ending in the more sympathetic 
treatment of thousands of boys not found in books. 

Perhaps the last and certainly the most important 
phase of child study work to be introduced into the com- 
mon school is a cumulative record of the salient charac- 
teristics of the individual pupil and of significant infor- 
mation concerning his home environment and school life, 
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from the time he enters the lowest primary grade, until 
he is handed his diploma or drops out to go to work.§& The 
keeping of this individual record and its intelligentfand 
sympathetic use embodies all that is most practical in 
child study inthe common school. The successive blanks, 
when properly filled out year after year by teacher, par- 
ent and finally the child himself, will if they have been 
tactfullyj and intelligently prepared, be of inestimable 
value, not only to the teacher as she learns the pedagogic 


a history of each new child with whom she has to 


deal, and to the superintendent in estimating 
the real value of his school system, but ulti- 
matély to the scientist, as furnishing material 
for generalizations which will either confirm 
the determinations of current educational phil- 
osophy, or become themselves the fundamental 
principles of a pedagogy yet to be. 

All child study is practical. Much of it is 
immediately helpful to the individual pupil, and 
so practicable in the common school. Much of 
it that is practicable in the common school, 
furnishes data necessary to the scientist, 
and so ultimately helpful to, the developing 
race. 
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Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. 


By RupDYARD KIPLING. 
(Concluded.) 


It grew monthly more and more of a trouble to 
read the school-books, and even the pages of the 
open-print story-books danced and were dim. So Black 
Sheep brooded in the shadows that fell about him and cut 
him off from the world, inventing horrible punishments 
for “dear Harry,” or plotting another line of the tan- 
gledweb of deception that he wrapped round Aunty Rosa. 
Then the crash came and the cobwebs were broken. It 
was impossible to foresee everything. Aunty Rosa made 
personal inquiries as to Black Sheep’s progress and re- 
ceived information that startled her. Step by step, 
with a delight as keen as when she convicted an under- 
fed housemaid of the theft of cold meats, she followed 
the trail of Black Sheep’s delinquencies. For weeks and 
weeks, in order to escape banishment from the book- 
shelves, he made a fool of Aunty Rosa, of Harry, of God, 
of all the world! Horrible, most horrible, an evidence 
of an utterly depraved mind. 

Black Sheep counted the cost. “It will only be one 
big beating and then she’ll put a card with ‘Liar’ on my 
back, same as she did before. Harry will whack me at 
prayers and tell me I’m a child of the devil, and give me 
hymns to learn. But I’ve doneall my reading and she 
never knew. She’ll say she knew all along. She’s an 
old liar, too,” said he. 

For three days Black Sheep was shut in his own bed- 
room to prepare his heart. “That means two beatings. 
One at school and one here. That one will hurt most.” 
And it fell even as he thought. He was thrashed at 
school before the Jews and the hushbi for the heinous 
crime of bringing home false reports of progress. “He 
was thrashed at home by Aunty Rosa on the same ac- 
count, and then the placard was produced Aunty Rosa 
stitched it between his shoulders and bade him go for a 
walk with it upon him. 

“Tf you make me do that,” said Black Sheep, very 
quietly, “I shall burn this house down, and perhaps I'll 
kill you. I don’t know whether I can kill you—you’re so 
bony—but Ill try.” 

No punishment followed this blasphemy, tho Black 
Sheep held himself ready to work his way to Aunty Rosa’s 
withered throat, and grip there till he was beaten off. 
Perhaps Aunty Rosa was afraid, for Black Sheep, having 
reached the Nadir of Sin, bore himself with a new reck- 
lessness. 

In the midst of all the trouble, there came a visitor 
from over the seas to Downe Lodge, who knew papa and 
mamma, and was commissioned to see Punch and Judy. 
Black Sheep was sent to the drawing-room, and charged 
- into a solid tea-table laden with china. 

“Gently, gently, little man,” said the visitor, turning 
Black Sheep’s face to the light, slowly. “What's that 
big bird on the palings ?” 

“ What bird ?” asked Black Sheep. 

The visitor looked deep down into Black Sheep’s eyes 
for half a minute, and then said, suddenly, “Good God, 
the little chap’s nearly blind !” 

It was a most business-like visitor. He gave orders on 
his own responsibility, that Black Sheep was not to go to 
school, or open a book until mamma came home. “She'll 
be here in three weeks, as you know, of course,” said he; 
and I’m Inverarity Sahib. I ushered you into this wicked 
world, young man, and a nice use you seem to have made 
of your time. You must dg nothing whatever. Can you 
do that ?” : 

“Yes,” said Punch in a dazed way. He had known 
that mamma was coming. There was a chance then, of 
another beating. Thank heaven, papa wasn’t coming too. 
Aunty Rosa had said of late that he ought to be beaten 
by aman. 

For the next three weeks Black Sheep was strictly 
allowed to do nothing. He spent his time in the old 
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nursery looking at the broken toys, for all of which ac- 
count must be rendered to mamma. 

Aunty Rosa hit over the hands if even a wooden 
boat were broken. But that sin wasof small importance 
compared to the other revelations so darkly hinted at 
by Aunty Rosa. “When your mother comes, and hears 
what I have to tell her, she may appreciate you prop- 
erly,” she said, grimly, and mounted guard over Judy 
lest that small maiden should attempt to comfort her 
brother to the peril of her own ‘soul. 

And mamma came—in a four-wheeler and flutter of 
tender excitement. Such a mamma! She was young, 
frivolously young, and beautiful, with delicately flushed 
cheeks, eyes that shone like stars, and a voice that needed 
no additional appeal of outstretched arms to draw little 
ones to her heart. Judy ran straight to her, but Black 
Sheep hesitated. Could this wonder be “showing off ?” 
She would not put out her arms when she knew of his 
crimes. Meantime, was it possible that by fondling she 
wanted to get everything out of Black Sheep? Only all 
his love and all his confidence ; but that Black Sheep did 
not know. Aunty Rosa withdrew and left mamma kneel- 
between her children, half laughing, half crying, in the 
very hall where Punch and Judy had wept five years be- 
fore. 

“Well, chicks, do you remember me” ? 

“No,” said Judy, frankly, “but I said ‘God bless papa 
and mamma’ ev’vy night.” 

“A little,” said Black Sheep. “Remember I wrote to 
you every week, anyhow. at isn’t to show off, but 
’cause of what comes afterward.” 

“What comes after. What should come after, my 
darling boy?’ And she drew him to her again. He 
came awkwardly, with many angles. “Not used to pet- 
ting,” said the quick mother-soul. “The girl is.” 

“She’s too little to hurt anyone,” thought Black Sheep, 
“and if I said I'd kill her, she’d be afraid. I wonder 
what Aunty Rosa will tell her.” 

There was a constrained late dinner, at the end of 
which mamma picked up Judy and put her to bed with 
endearments manifold. Faithless little Judy had shown 
her defection from Aunty Rosa already ; and that lady 
resented it bitterly. Black Sheep rose to leave the 
room. 

“Come and say good-night,” said Aunty Rosa, offering 
a withered cheek. 

“Huh!” said Black Sheep. “I never kiss you, and I’m 
not going to show off. Tell that woman what I’ve done, 
and see what she says.” 

Black Sheep climbed into bed feeling that he had lost 
Heaven after a glimpse thru the gates. In half an hour 
“that woman” was bending over him. Black Sheep flung 
up his right arm. It wasn’t fair to come and hit him in 
the dark. Even Aunty Rosa never tried that. But no 
blow followed. 

“Are you showing off? I won't tell you anything 
more than Aunty Rosa has, and she doesn’t know every- 
thing,” said Black Sheep, as clearly as he could for the 
arms round his neck. 

“Oh, my son,—my little, little son! It was my fault 
—my fault, darling, and yet howcould we help it? For- 
give me, Punch.” The voice died out in a broken whis- 
per, and two hot tears fell on Black Sheep’s forehead. 

“ Has she been making you cry, too?” he asked. “You 
should see Janecry. But you're nice, and Jane is a born 
liar—Aunty Rosa says so.” P 
“Hush, Punch, hush! My boy, don’t talk like that. Try 
to love me a little bit—a little bit. You don’t know how 
I want it. Puch-baba, come back to me! I am your 
mother—your own mother—and never mind the rest. I 
know, yes, I know, dear. It doesn’t matter now: Punch, 
won’t you care for me a little ?” 

It is astonishing how much petting a smail boy of ten 
can endure when he is quite sure that there is no one to 
laugh at him. Black Sheep had never been made much 
of before, and here was this beautiful woman treating 
him, Black Sheep, the Child of the Devil and the Inheri- 
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tor of Undying Flame—as tho he were a small god. 

“T care for you a great deal, mother, dear,” he whispered 
at last, “and I’m glad you’ve come back ; but are you sure 
Aunty Rosa told you everything ?” 

* “Everything. What does it matter? But”—the 
voice broke with a sob that was also laughter—“ Punch, 
my poor, dear, half-blind darling, don’t you think it was 
a little foolish of you ? ” 

“No. It saved a lickin’.” 

Mamma shuddered and slipped away in the darkness to 
write a long letter to papa. Here is an extract: 

“* * * Judy is a dear, plump little prig who adores 
the woman, and wears, with as much gravity as her re- 
ligious opinions—only eight, Jack !—a venerable horse- 
hair atrocity which he calls her bustle! I have just 
burned it, and the child is asleep in my bed as I write. 
She will come to me at once. Punch I can not quite un- 
derstand. He is well nourished, but seems to have been 
worried into a system of small deceptions which the 
woman magnifies into deadly sins. Don’t you recollect 
our own up-bringing, dear, when the fear of the Lord 
was so often the beginning of falsehood ? I shall win 
Punch to me beforelong. I am taking the children away 
into the country to get them to know me, and, on the 
whole, I am content, or shall be when you come up, dear 
boy ; and then, thank God, we shall be all under one roof 
again at last!’ ; 

Three months later, Punch, no longer Black Sheep, 
had discovered that he is the veritable owner of a real, 
live, lovely mamma, who is also a sister, comforter, and 
friend, and that he must protect her till the father comes 
home. _ Deception does not suit the part of a protector, 
and when one can do anything without question, where 
is the use of deception ? 

“Mother would be awfully cross if you walked thru 
that ditch,” said Judy, continuing a conversation. 

“Mother's never angry,” says Punch. “She’d just say 
“You're a little pagal,’ and that’s not nice, but I’ll show.” 

Punch walks thru the ditch and mires himself to the 
knees. “ Mother, dear,” he shouts, “I’m just as dirty as 
I can pos-sib-ly be!” 

“Then change your clothes as quickly as you pos-sib-ly 
can!” rings out mother’s voice from the house. “ And 
don’t be a little pagal!” 

“There! Told you so,” said Punch. “It’s all dif- 
ferent now, and we are just as much mother’s as if she 
had never gone.” 

Not altogether, oh Punch, for when young lips have 
drunk deep of the bitter waters of hate, suspicion, and 
despair, all the love in the world will not wholly take 
away that knowledge ; tho it may turn darkened eyes for 
awhile to the light, and teach faith where no faith was. 


_ This story began in the number of April 22 and was continued 
in the issues for May 13 and May 27. 


. we 
Play and Playthings as Educational 


Factors. I. 
By Dr. L. SEELEY, Trenton, N. J. 


It is a natural tendency of all young animal life to ex- 
press itself thru play. One sees this in the gambols of 
the lamb, the friskiness of the puppy, the antics of the 
kitten, as well as the activity of the child. It is Nature’s 
means of developing muscle, agility, and skill, and pre- 
paring body and mind for the duties of life. Froebel con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing this spontaneous characteris- 
tic of the child in education. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the kindergarten plays, 
nor to consider their educational value. I may say, how- 
ever, in passing, that there are two dangers connected 
with kindergarten plays, which have led many conserva- 
tive teachers to condemn the system. A proper discrim- 
ination would show that the fault is not in the system 
but in its application. As well condemn all use of objects 
in teaching because some enthusiasts overwhelm the 
children by a multiplicity of objects, forgetting that the 
purpose of objects is to furnish concrete illustration, and 
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that from a psychological standpoint, the employment of 
many objects dissipates rather than concentrates attention. 

The first danger lies in the character, purpose, and 
employment of the plays themselves. Many of these are 
so ill-chosen or so badly managed as to become formal 
and machine-like. Indeed they are not plays at all be- 
cause they lack the spontaneity, the freshness, the 
ingenuousness so essential to real play. The five-year 
old boy who came home from his first day in the kinder- 
garten and indignantly threw.down his schoolbag, ex- 
claiming, I’m not going there any more, I can’t waste my 
time that way! furnishes an illustration of my point. He 
had been treated to “play” that was neither play nor 
instruction, and like all children, he saw thru the sham, 
Of course the teacher has a purpose in her own mind 
which need not show itself to the children. To them it 
is simply play, and when the children are too old or too 
far advanced to enter upon the exercise purely as play, 
the time has come to abandon it with them as an educa- 
tional exercise. 

The second danger, I think, is the other extreme, that 
of purposeless plays. While plays from the child’s stand- 
point must be spontaneous, from the teacher’s they must 
have an aim. Herein lies their pedagogical value, and 
here is the test of success in teaching in the kindergarten 
or primary school. The employment of many aimless 
plays teaches children to be restless, impatient of con- 
trol, and incapable of fixed attention. It sends them to 
advanced work and into life with too much of the notion 
that the world revolves around them, and that life isa 
continuous holiday. The school prepares for life, and life 
has its earnest side and its work as well as its play. Of 
course I do not believe in repressing and stifling the 
natural tendencies of childhood, but these are to be di- | 
rected and utilized and not allowed to run wild. That is 
what Froebel meant and what he taught. The danger I 
am discussing is responsible in part at least for too many 
children coming into the higher classes with lack of the 
power of concentration and little disposition to self- 
application. They have been so long entertained that 
they expect nothing but entertainment. I think that it 
accounts also for the restlessness in church of children 
who are old enough to sit still. 

What do we mean by play? Many do not distinguish 
between work and play. We hear it said that. the boy 
exerts himself harder at ball-play than he does at carry- 
ing packages, doing errands, or performing some other 
labor. It seems to me that distinction between work and 
play does not depend upon the amount of exertion in- 
volved, but in the motive. Work has an end outside of 
the present activity, while play finds its end within itself. 
The length or intensity of the activity does not enter in- 
to the question. Thus the foot-ball player endures a far 
more intense strain for the hour or two of the game than 
the bookkeeper or the cashier in the discharge of his duty ; 
and yet, the former plays and the later works. But when 
the game is over the end has been reached—victory or 
defeat, while with the cashier there is the salary to look 
forward to as an end outside of the activity. Ne 

The same activity may be sometimes work and some- 
times play according to the end in view. Thus pro- 
fessional ball-playing becomes work, for it is a business, a 
calling. The professional ball-player may have a deep 
interest in winning games, but it is that he may maintain 
his professional standing upon which the earning of his 
daily bread depends. I may read a book for the pleasure 
it affords me. AgainI may read it for the purpose of 
writing a review for a magazine. In the former case the 
act would be classed as play, in. the latter as work. The 
Illinois farmer who attached the pump to the swing which 
his large family of children kept in motion most of the . 
time, made them unconsciously work for him in their 
play, Even a walk may be work or play according to its 
motive. The plumber makes you pay for his walk to your 
house at exactly the same rate that he charges while 
there. Instances might be multiplied, but these will 
suffice to establish the point sought, namely that it is the 
end and not the activity that distinguishes work from play. 





Fig. 1.—Julius Galland, Grammar B, Union St. School. 


Historic Ornament in Grammar Grades. 
By Euisa A. SARGENT, Supervisor of Drawing, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


In the spring of 1898 the work in the study of historic 
architecture and ornamerit in our schools had reached a 
point where it seemed well to encourage the pupils, and 
the teachers as well, by writing an article for THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. setting forth the general standing of the work 
and the benefit derived from it. The article was illus- 
trated by pupils’ drawings, in order to accord special 
honor to those who had made the most earnest efforts in 
this line of the work. 

In the article published last June, it was possible to 
state that from very small beginnings in this subject, in, 











Fig. 2.—Robert Robinson, Grammar B, Central Building, 
May 11, 1899. 


1896, when little or no attempt was made to understand 
what the historic figures meant and why they were drawn, 
- the pupils had been led to associate the ornament studied 
and drawn with certain great architectural structures, 
and to understand something of what these structures 
mean in the world’s history thru reading about them in 
books found either at home or at the public library, and 
in general to turn their attention toward the monuments 
indicative of the highest desires and aspirations of man 
in the expression of beauty. 

Having gained ground as stated above, it was possible 
to begin the study of historic art this year with some- 











Fig. 3.—Ernest Steele, Grammar B, Union St. School. 


thing more of definiteness as well as of interest. 
were further aided in our work by the following new ele- 
ments :—the course in literature in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth years in school (the grades in which the special 
study of historic architecture and ornament is carried on) 
was arranged upon a broader plan and gave a considerable 
amount of study of ancient cities ; the pupils were provided 
with new drawing books in which the number of examples of 
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architecture and ornament is greater and in which the 
choice and general character of the ornament is better 
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Fig. 5.—Ethel A. Gunton, Grammar A, Franklin St. School, 


adapted to interest the students of these grades ; charts 
of examples of historic ornament and architectural detail 
in color were supplied in small numbers to the schools, 
and water colors were also provided for these grades. 

In addition to the above improvements in conditions, it 
was possible for both teachers and pupils to avail them- 
selves more fully of the excellent material for the study 
of historic art in the Osterhout Free Library—the public 
library of the city. Miss Hannah P. James, the efficient 
librarian, united with the supervisor of drawing and the 
teachers in working out a plan by means of which a long 
list of books (see the Library News Letter for February, 
1899) was withdrawn from general circulation for two 
weeks and placed at the disposal of the pupils and teach- 
ers of the public schools. In addition to the free use of 
the more general works on historic art, several fine books 
with colored plates were shown to the pupils by library 
attendants upon request. By means of the above plan, 
the pupils were most effectively helped in their efforts to 
comprehend the subjects presented in the course of 
study and to work upon these subjects intelligently. Be- 
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Fig. 6.—John Ashleman, First Year, High School, So. Main St., 
School, 








cause of the greater amount of material brought to the 
pupils, as well as because of a change in thought with re- 
gard to the purpose of the study of historic architecture 
and ornament in the grammar grades, the plan of the 
written work of the pupils was made quite different from 
that of the three preceding years. Beginning with the 
idea that historic architecture and ornament are studied 
by pupils of the grammar grades rather as a means of 
leading the pupils to an appreciation of beauty and to a 
love of and feeling for the nobler efforts of man as exem- 
plified in his strivings to express the highest forms of 
beauty in the great architectural monuments of the world 
than as a means of teaching them the genesis, develop- 
ment, and philosophy of styles of architecture and orna- 
ment, the plan of work was made as follows: A list 
of subjects was given in each grade to accord with the 
materials in hand, as for instance, in the eighth year 
grade, where the Roman, Byzantine, and Romanesque 
buildings and ornament were before the pupils, the sub- 
jects were the Pantheon, the Appian Way, St. Sophia, St. 
Marks, etc. The underlying thought in this distribution 
of -the work was that the pupils could write about these 
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' things individually, with considerable intelligence; that 
the subjects given covered in general the main points of 
the styles under consideration; that all the subjects 
would be taken up by ‘different pupils; and that the dis- 
cussion and comparison of the subjects by the pupils in 
the selection, and in various other ways would lead to a 
more general appreciation of the subject matter of the 
styles studied than would be gained by having each pupil 
attempt to write about all the distinctive points of the 
styles,—the plan of -work followed in the two preceding 
ears. ’ 
é The general plan of the work of drawing the ornament 
was changed to meet the new conditions. Each class 
drew from examples of two or three styles of ornament 
instead of from examples of one style as in preceding 
ears. The examples were rendered in pencil, pen and 
ink, brush and ink, or in historic color by means of the 
addjtional materials provided. Each pupil drew at least 
one example of each of the styles of ornament studied— 
choosing his own example. In the choice of examples by 
the pupils, the plan was the same as in preceding years. 
With the change of plan tu meet the new thought as 
to the purpose of the work, and the method of presenta- 
tion and also to meet the demands of the new materials, 
we naturally look at the end of the year’s work for more 
or less of actual improvement as well as for growth in the 
subject. The following indications of advance in the 




















Fig. 7. 
Anthony Weiss,Grammar De- _Joseph Mills, Grammar A. 
partment Central School, Union St. School. 


work would seem not only to meet the natural demands 
for growth and improvement but also to give ground for 
great encouragement to the patrons of the schools as well 
as to the teachers and pupils. 

Every pupil in each grade has been able to write a 
comprehensible paper: upon the chosen historic art sub- 
ject, which is a considerably higher average of work than 
has been attained before. The best papers are much 
clearer in plan and in statement and show a finer appre- 
ciation of the subjects studied than those of precedirg 
years. It is particularly noticeable that the papers show 
something of a feeling of familiarity with the subjects in 
hand, altho the pupils have never studied the subjects 
before. The selection of fine phrases out of the descrip- 
tions of buildings read in books is noticeably more com- 











Fig. 8.—Roy Sterling, First Year, Franklin St. School, 
mon and done with a more definite appreciation of good 


phraseology than last year. These phrases are also bet- 
ter placed in the sentences framed as a setting for them 
by the pupils. There is a sense of well-grounded attain- 
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ment in the better papers of all the grades which leads’ 
us to feel that the subject of historic art is at last gain- 
ing a definite place in the schools and is to become a pow- 
erful factor as a culture study for both boys and girls. 
In the high school, a class in the study of historic art 
for girls has been formed in the past year with the pur- 
































Fig. 9.—Isadore Johnson, First Year, Franklin High School. 


pose of giving an opportunity for an advance in culture 
to such as can find time to take up the subject. This is 
a new element of encouragement to the pupils as well 
as an incentive to effort on the part of the teachers. 

Possibly the greatest improvement in the work in historic 
art is inthe direction of the drawing. In whatever style or 
medium the work has been attempted, it shows an abound- 
ing spirit of freedom and pleasure. Nearly every pupil 
has worked in pencil, ink, and color effectively. The ac- 
companying examples are a few of the many things ac- 
complished, and were re-done from work already comple- 
ted by the pupils in such a medium as is required for re- 
production with great ease and much enjoyment. 

On the whole, the year’s work in the study of historic 


architecture and ornament leaves this impression upon’ 


those who observe the work from the standpoint of its 
general bearing upon the training of the pupils :—the 
work has not been too difficult or too far removed from 
the general appreciation and understanding of the pupils 
as is witnessed by the fact that all pupils have been able 
to work with pleasure and with intelligence both in the 
written work and in the drawing; the influence of the 
work in the public library including, as it has, the aid of 
the intelligent attendants, the supervision of the librarian, 
and the indescribable atmosphere of a well-ordered place 
in which art treasures may be pored over at leisure can 
but have uplifted the spirits of those who have felt it ; 
the unconscious communion with the great spirits of the 
past which each pupil who has worked with pleasure in 
translating the decorative historic forms and their char- 
acteristic colors must have experienced, is of incalcul- 
able value in the growth of the finer man or woman which 
we trust we are laboring to develop; and perhaps most 
important of all is the intimate intercourse of teachers and, 
pupils in the pursuit of the needed information for the 





"Fig. 10.—Edna Williams, Grant St. High School. 


carrying out of the requirements of a subject, to work in 
which, with an earnest spirit, is to experience a revelation of 
the greatest truths of man’s aspirations toward all that 
is noble and holy, his upward look toward the Divine. 

As an expression of the high purpose of the teachers 
and pupils in carrying out the study of historic art dur- 
ing the past year, a number of pupils in all parts of the 
city are competing for honors in this subject. On May 
30 three awards of honor will be made in each of. the 
three grades (seventh, eighth, and ninth) in which the 
subject is taken up. The first honor is the framing. and 
hanging of the work in the Osterhout Free Library. 
The second honor is the framing and hanging of the 
work in the office of the superintendent of schools. The 
third honor is to have the work framed and exhibited in 
New York by the supervisor of drawing. 
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Small Cost of Vacation Schools. 


A feature of the conduct of vacation schools has been 
. their slight expense as compared with the results ob- 
tained. In Chicago the cost last summer was only $2.34 
per child for the entire six weeks. But the best record 
in this respect was made in Haverhill, Mass., where for 
$22.45, besides gifts of supplies made by generous friends, 
150 children were taken care of five mornings in the 
week for six weeks. 


we 
Stupid Children. 


Much of what we are accustomed to call “stupidity” in 
children arises from a diseased condition of the nose or 
throat. It has been found that children who habitually 
breathe thru the mouth and go about with the under 
jaw dropped and a vacant stare in their eyes, are almost 
invariably suffering from adenoid vegetations in the nasal 
passages, often accompanied by swollen tonsils. A large 
number of dull and stupid children have been found to be 
Simply the victims of poor eyesight. Such children, 
when the cause of trouble is removed, very frequently 
become as bright as their fellows. ‘Disease of the ears 
is another cause of apparent dulness. The child does not 
realize his deafness, never having heard more distinctly, 
and his learning and intelligence is often permanently im- 
paired, simply for want of a proper diagnosis of his case. 
All these afflictions can be permanently cured if taken in 
time. Some means ought to be devised so that the 
ignorance or indifference of parents may be counteracted 
by proper medical treatment. But meanwhile the teacher 
must try to learn as much as possible of the pupil’s health 
and strength, and rather be lenient in doubtful cases than 
to discourage defectives by punishment and ill-applied 
scolding. Where regular medical inspection has been 
introduced it ought to be possible to do justice to the 
“stupid” child. 


ma 


Mr. Huntington’s Bugbear. 


Recent utterances by Mr. Collis P. Huntington and Mr. 
Russell Sage upon the subject of over-education, have 
been taken far too seriously by the press of the country. 
Neither of these gentlemen has ever shown that he knows 
what is meant by education. Statistics prove that where 
the most money is expended upon schools there the wage- 
earning capacity of the individual is greatest.” If for no 
other than economic reasons, we shall have to continue 
this process of what Mr. Huntington calls “dver-educa- 
tion.” A few years ago everybody was talking about 
poor Germany, saddled with its learned protelariat. To- 
day the Germans hold the key of the industrial situation ; 
and if we Americans expect to compete for the markets 
of the world on equal terms with Germany, we have got, 
by a process of over-education, to develop financial lead- 
ers of a different type from Russell Sage. Your smart 
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Yankee, of the “ Uncle Collis” kind, was all right in the 
cruder stages of our civilization. Breadth rather than 
smartness will be the characteristic of the great pro- 
moters of the future. 


we 
Qualifications of High School Principals, 


Success in the management of an educational institu- 
tion depends upon peculiar qualifications, the chief of 
which are executive ability and tact. The fact that some 
schools have been apparently successful under principals 
whose encyclopedic knowledge won them respect or whose 
arrogance and shrewdness concealed their defects does 
not invalidate these statements, for in cases of the latter 
kind the educational tone is never a good one ang we 
mean success as embracing all essentials, character as 
well as repute. 

Breadth of mind being a necessary presupposition of 
tact in the widest sense, it might be passed over without 
special mention were it not that school officers cus- 
tomarily misunderstand its meaning. A case in point 
is the requirement for high school principalships fixed 
upon in New York city and many other places. It is said 
that the candidates for these positions must have had 
experience in high school work. Carrying the pseudo- 
logic involved on to other instances, Seth Low could 
never have been made president of Columbia ; nor Colonel 
Parker principal of the Chicago normal school ; nor Judge 
Draper state superintendent of New York, superintendent 
of Cleveland, and president of the University of Illinois ; 
nor E. Benjamin Andrews, superintendent of Chicago. 
In fact, a very neat article could be written turning the 
sophistry around and proving that the most successful 
managers of schools and school systems were those who 
entered upon the work without any previous experience 
in those particular lines. There is no reason why a suc- 
cessful grammar school principal should not make a suc- 
cessful high school principal, providing he is a good ex- 
ecutive and has a clear idea of the purpose of the insti- 
tution whose future is committed to his hands, its organ- 
ization, and its genius. 

It is further required in New York and elsewhere that 
the candidate for a high school principalship should be a 
college graduate. The absurdity of this ought to be 
patent to all who know the extensiveness and wonderful 
elasticity of the term college in America. Only a few 
weeks ago a letter was received froma twelve-year-old girl 
who was a pupil in a Southern “university,” and the news- 
papers recently published with pride (sic) the news of the 
election of a twenty-four-year-old “college president” ! 
There are men and women who have had no more than an 
elementary education in good grammar schools who pos- 
sess better trained minds, freer spirit, greater intelli- 
gence and more ambition than scores of college graduates. 
The fathers and mothers and aunts of the standards for 
high school principals, requiring college graduation, were, 
in the simplicity of their hearts, probably guided by re- 
ports of how things are done in Germany, never realizing 
that “college graduate” does not necessarily mean Hellen, 
but may be merely the title of one of the race of Goliath. 
It is wise to put barriers around high school principalships 
as well as other important educational positions, but care 
ought to be exercised not to place merely desirable qual- 
ifications ahead of essentials. 
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The annual meeting of the American Manual Training 
association will be held at Teachers college on June 30 
and July 1. Some interesting papers will be presented 
dealing with the practical work of manual training and 
there will be an exhibition of the work of several of 
the leading schools of the country. It is not too late for 
schools who have not yet submitted specimens to do so. 





The proceedings of the Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., held at Columbus last February, have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. They include the secretary’s 
minutes, the important papers read, the reports of the 
various committees, and a list of the active members of 
the department. They form, on the whole, excellent 
reading. For themany teachers who were not present at 
the meetings, and for those who were as well, these pro- 
ceedings must be of value, for reference if nothing more. 





There is considerable variance in length of the sum- 
mer vacation. At a recent meeting of the New York 
Educational Council the fact came out that almost every 
town of the ngighborhood has a different length of 
vacation from the others. 





The Death of President Thomson. 

Frank Thomson, who died suddenly of heart disease on 
June 5, was a graduate of one of the most remarkable 
school systems in the country—the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. From the time of his graduation from the acad- 
emy at Chambersburg, Pa., where he was born in 1841, 
until his death, he was constantly in the employ of the 
railroad. During the civil war, altho a very young man, 
he had general supervision of the transportation of troops 





in and out of Washington. After that he rose, step by 
step, until, in 1897, he was elected president of the road. 
As executive of that system he has won golden opinions 
from all. No man in this century has made greater con- 
tributions to the science of railroad management. 

Not merely as a successful business man, however, was 
Mr. Thomson known. He was an all-round man, with 
tastes that made him a lover of art, music, and books, as 
well as out-of-door sports. Much of his success was due 
to his capacity for winning and holding friends. He was 
singularly free from petty meanness, singularly open to 
broad, generous impulses. 
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The Busy Corld. 


An International Court. 


Whether anything will come of the international peace 
commission now sitting at The Hague remains to be seen ; 
at any rate credit is due to the American members for 
the only practical plan that has thus far been suggested. 





. Our commissioners propose that at least nine of the sov- 


ereign powers of the globe shall join in the establishment 
of a permanent international court to try to decide 
cases likely to lead to war. Each power is to have one 
representative, selected by the highest tribunal in his own 
country, and with an indefinite term of office. These 
representatives shall agree upon methods of procedure, 
place of meeting, etc. 

This court shall always be open. Not only may the 
contracting nations have recourse to it, but other nations, 
not parties to the treaty, may seek justice before the 
tribunal. 

Litigants may elect whether to have their case tried 
before the full bench of nine judges, or by any smaller 
number, not less than three. General expenses are to be 
borne by the nine or more contracting powers. Outside 
nations who use the court will pay the expenses of their 
cases. Judges are to draw salary only for the time 
they are in actual service. Every defeated litigant may 
have his case re-opened if, within three months, new evi- 
dence judged by the court to be important has been 


. brought forward. 


Such a tribunal needs only the right sort of public 
opinion to be practically successful. 


The War. 


Gen. MacArthur reports in favor of the enlistment of 
the Macabele tribes in Luzon against their ancient enem- 
ies the Tagalogs. Their leaders have signified their wil- 
lingness to acknowledge the sovereignty of the United 
States, and if they should take the field against the so- 
called rebels they would be able to fight against the in- 
surgents in ways impossible to American soldiers. One 
of the chief dangers at present in Luzon is from the 
abandonment of regular warfare by the insurgents and 
the introduction of guerrilla methods, such as the Cubans 
practiced so long and so effectively against Spain. The 
towns—once captured by the Americans and abandoned be- 
cause of a lack of. troops ‘to garrison them—are overrun 
by the Filipinos, who harass our troops from shelter and 
promise further trouble if means are not adapted to cir- 
cumvent them. The employment of one set of natives 
to fight another is in accord with historical precedent. 
The earliest white settlers of New England enlisted 
friendly tribes of redmen against those that were hostile, 
as in the case of the Narragansetts who assisted in the 
annihilation of the warlike Pequods. 


Freedom for Dreyfus. 


Events are moving rapidly toward a restoration to lib- 
erty of Lieut.| Dreyfus. It is practically certain that 
the alleged traitor will be given a new trial and, what is 
more important, Major ‘Esterhazy, upon whose evidence 
Dreyfus was convicted, has admitted, in the presence of 
competent witnesses, that his evidence was almost entire- 
ly a mass of forgeries, and that he was acting in obedi- 
ence to orders from above. j 


The Attack on M. Loubet. 


While attending the races at Auteuil on June 4, the 
chief executive of France was assailed by a group of 
French aristocrats and with difficulty rescued out of per- 
sonal danger. At the crisis of the excitement, while 
shouts of “Vive l’Armee” were heard on every hand, 
Comte Christiani rushed upon the president, brandishing 
his cane, and directed a blow against him, reaching his 
hat. A large number of arrests were made. 

At the head of the Jeunesse Royaliste was an Ameri- 
can woman, the Comtesse de Castellane, daughter of the 
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late Jay Gould, and sister of Miss Helen Gould. 

M. Loubet has declared that he will not be coerced 
into resignation. 

His bravery and constancy have won the applause of 
the French people. Stormy scenes are being enacted in 
the assembly, but the opinion is general that the republic 
is too firmly established to be upset by the appearance 
of “the man.” ’ 


Scientifi¢ Progress. 


Gen. Greely, head of the U. S. Signal Service, has 
been making tests of wireless telegraphy. The experi- 
ments have so far been only partially successful, for the 
great delicacy and constant adjustment required in the 
present receiver have made the transmission of messages 
as yet unreliable and uncertain. Gen. Greely does not 
believe that the new method of telegraphy will supplant 
present methods for several years, but that it will ulti- 
mately do so, he has no doubt, It will prove invaluable 
between ships at sea, for no kind of weather interferes 
with its use. 

Meantime Prof. Langley is working at the problem of 
aerial navigation. In a secluded spot by the Potomac the 
airship, for which special appropriation has been made by 
Congress, is building. A preliminary trial has already 
been given the machine. It rose into the air and traveled 
for a half a mile, but as no one went with it to keep up 
the fire which developed the power, it did not continue its 
voyage. The success of Prof. Langley’s principle ap- 
pears already to have been vindicated. 


Finnish Emigration. 


As a result of the policy of the czar in the denational- 
ization of Finland a great exodus of Finns to Canada has 
begun. They are said to be heading in great numbers 
for Newfoundland, a country which has immense unde- 
veloped resources. The climate will especially suit the 
Finnish constitution and there is no doubt that the mi- 
gration will prove a blessing to Canada. Meantime the 
Russian officials are greatly perplexed, for they had not 
calculated upon the depopulation of one of the richest 
and thriftiest provinces of the empire. 


A Reunion Week. 


Gov. Rollins, of New Hampshire, has made, thru the 
pages of the New England Magazine, a plea to 
have a holiday week set apart in his state 
each summer and called “Old Home Week.” 
As everybody knows, New Hampshire has, 
in the past, been one of the best states to 
emigrate from, and it is Gov. Rollins’ idea 
to bring back the children of the Granite 
State for at least one week in the year. The 
reunion will be delightful to the exiles and 
profitable to the mother commonwealth, 
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whose chief industry is already the entertainment of sum- 
mer boarders. The plan as outlined provides for a big 
general celebration at Concord, with literary and social 
features, and for local functions wherever two or three 
can be induced to meet together. 
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The Regeneration of China. 


Lord Charles Beresford, who recently returned from a 
visit to China in the interest of the British chambers of 
commerce, has ‘just published his observations in book 
form. He believes that the present condition of anarchy 
in the celestial kingdom will shortly be outgrown and he 
suggests the following measures which the powers of 
Europe ought to insist upon being carried : 


(1) An established system of currency in place of the 
present indeterminate standards. 

(2) A system of written contracts which cannot be 
violated by corrupt magistrates. 

(3) Better police facilities. 

(4) The removal of prohibition duties and other restric- 
tions upon commerce. 

(5) Equal rights of trade extended to all Europeans. 


The Administration Supported. 


A factional fight, which was threatening to disrupt the 
Republican party in Ohio, has been settled and Judge G. 
K. Nash, who is Mr. Hanna’s choice, has been nominated 
for the governorship. At the same time resolutions were 
passed commending in toto the administration of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. This is regarded as a great victory for the pol- 
icy of expansion. 


Wireless Telegraphy. 


The discovery by Prof. Hertz, of Carlsruhe, Germany, 
that there, are magnetic waves that while unseen; can be 
sent from point to point like light waves, being about of 
the same length, led to the experiments by Prof. Mar- 
coni. He invented an apparatus that will be understood 
by the diagrams given; there are two parts in each 
station, a transmitter or sender, and a receiver. On the 
table is a battery, a, which sends a current thru the in-- 
duction coil, c, thus obtaining a spark of eight or ten 
inches in length ; the current is connected by a key, d; 
one wire goes into the ground ate, another goes up a 
pole (or mast on a ship); from the top of the pole to 
the ground the wire is replaced by a peculiar apparatus, 
invented by Marconi and called the “ Aerial Conductor.” 
It is composed of strands of copper wire; in this Hert- 
zian radiations are generated when the key, d, is de- 
pressed. 

The Hertzian waves traverse the ether 
at the rate of 185,000 miles per second ; 
they are received on g, which is like f; 
they disturb the filings of nickel and silver 
inh; the small battery, 7, is affected ; it 
operates the relay, n; this sets up a cur- 
rent in j, and this affects the recording ap- 
paratus, k, which is similar to that in any 
telegraph office. There is a battery at m 
that makes a little knob top, 4, so as to 
loosen the filings. 
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The poles need to be of considerable height, say 50, 60, 
70, or 80 feet. The apparatus has worked across the 


English channel 32 miles. A reflector is placed behind 
the aerial conductor, f, to prevent the rays going but in 
one direction. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


English and American Schools. 


CuicaGo, ILL.—Chicago has an interesting visiter in the 

erson of A. E. Bernays, a graduate of Oxford, and for the past 
twenty-two years an inspector of English schools. Most of 
Mr. Bernays’ work has been in connection with the mining dis- 
tricts of England and he has therefore an excellent knowledge 
of the educational needs of the workingman. He is giving a 
series of angie | morning talks at the Teachers college. 

Some few of the points ef comparison he makes between 
English and American schools are as follows: 

He has been struck with the lavish expenditure ef money in 
this country. Our school buildings are much finer than the 
board school buildings in England. Then, too, the teachers 
are better paid and are more frequently persens of culture and 
taste. In England the status of the teachers is below that of 
the gentleman and gentlewoman. ~The salaries of the masters 
will not average more than $5e0 and the mistresses $350. 

In England the teachers are drawn mainly from the class of 
pupil teachers, girls of the lower classes who serve a sort of ap. 
prenticeship for several years in overcrowded schools. It 
must be borne in mind that in the English board schools only 
the children of the poor are to be found and that this consider- 
ation influences the government in making appropriations. 
The well-to-do, and those who wish to appear well-to-do, all 
patronize private institutions. 

American schools make far more of patriotism and far less 
of religion than English schools. The teaching of religion en- 
counters no special opposition there because the wheie country 
is Christian. 

The educational system of England is undergoing a change 
in the direction of democracy. The social barriers are be- 
ginning to yield a little. Already the daughters of trades- 
people are beginning to enter the ranks of instructors. Co-ed- 
ucation has in one or two places been started. If the old-time 
dread of parents to let their children run the risks of forming 
bad associations in the board schools can once be overcome, 
there is a possibility that the schools will be more representa- 
tive of the whole English people. 


' . The Schools of Germany. 


Here are a fewitems gleaned from “ German Higher Schools” 
by Prof. J. E. Russell, of Columbia, a book just published by 
Longmans, Green & Company. 

School salaries are much lower than in America. The best 

men cannot look forwatd to more than two thousand dollars at 
the end of twenty years of service. Such men correspond in 
ability and dignity to college a or city superintendents 
with us. This, too, in spite of the fact that it costs more to live 
in Germany than in America, if you live in the same way. 
_ With the village school-master the case is even worse. An 
sew coenad told Prof. Russell of a teacher in his jurisdiction who 
had to look to eighteen sources for his income. He was church 
chorister, teacher of am evening class, notary public, and filled 
several other positions besides doing the exacting work of a 
pedagog. 

No feature of German school life calls out more criticism 
from the foreigner than the seemingly exacting discipline. The 
boy in the German system can afford to take no chances. His 
family forces him to work for all there isin him. Failure to 
advance means the ruin of his career. 

Le ig ag. tag the teacher can be exacting. An obedience is 
bred in the boys that amounts almost to ets ws 5 The aver- 
age German boy looks a martyr to the cause of education; and 
often he is a martyr. He is practically denied what every 
American boy considers his birthright—the privilege of play. 
He develops great capacity for work conjoined with a fearful 
lack of freshness and animal spirits. 

In many ways the methods of the German teacher may be 
criticised ; yet he can point toa double triumph. In the earlier 
decades of this century German thought led the world; to. day 
the industrial progress of Germany is astonishing the world. 


Objects to Capitalization. 


MEp1nNA, N. Y.—Mr. G. H. Shattuck, for several years a mem- 
ber of the Spencerian system firm, has contributed to one of 
the local papers a plea for simplification of handwriting by 
complete abandonment of the capital letter. He believes that 
there is no use in employing fitty-two characters where twenty- 
six would do just as well. It is of course a matter of fact that 

_the — letter is in less favor than formerly. It is the up-to- 
date thing to leave out capitals. On any magazine page you 
Pi find not more than threé per cent. of all the words capital- 
ized. 








Chair for Grover Cleveland. 


PRINCETON, N. J.—An anonymous gift of $100,000 has been 
made to Princeton university to endow a chair of general pol- 
itics, Ex-president Cleveland is to be asked, it is sald, to 
occupy the chair. It is rumored that the donor of the fund 
had Mr. Cleveland in mind in giving the money. The new 
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professorship is to embrace international law, political science, 
diplomacy, and the fundamental principles of government. 


Quaker City Vacation Schools. 


* PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A meeting of the committee on sum- 
mer playgrounds will be held early in June to arrange for the 
opening of the playgrounds and vacatier schools. Of the lat- 
ter there will be probably only three schools opened as last 
year, the ordinance appropriating $3,000 for the purpose being 


-speeified to be for teachers’ salaries only. Had it been a gen- 


eral appropriation for their maintenance the sum is believed to 
be sufficient to equip and support one or two additional vacation 
schools. 

A Canadian Convention. 


KINGSTON, ONT.--At a Jate session of the Kingston Teach- 
ers’ Institute, Mr. '. G. Elliott made an address dwelling upon 
the attitude of laboring men and professional men toward the 
teacher. He asserted that the teacher is in comparatively low 
esteem because she is, as a rule, too retiring and self-repressed. 
There is need for more of vigorous personality i teachers. 
The teacher should be a leader in the community. He did not 
believe in blatant self-assertion, but in dignified acceptance ef 
secial responsibilities. 

Flag Day. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The superintendent of schools haS 
sent out a circular to the principals suggesting that teachers 
and pupils devote a part of June 150 the commemoration of 
the adoption of the American flag and of the local incidents 
associated with its origin. To aid teachers in the narration of 
the incident, he presents a version of the story of “ Betsy Ross 
and the Flag.” 

A society, called ‘“‘ The American Flag House and Betsy 
Ross Memorial Association,” has long been formed for the 
purpose of purchasing the Betsy Ross House, at 239 Arch 
street, where the American flag was first made. The money is 

being raised by ten-cent certificates, thirty of which will secure 
a copy of the original painting known as the “ Birth of Our 
Nation’s Flag.” The Fittle heuse in Arch street is destined to 
become one of the most interesting historic shrines in the city. 


Founder of Forty-Eight Colleges, 


The late Senator Morrill, of Vermont, was the man who 
induced Congress, to devote ten million acres of public 
lands to the establishment of agricultural colleges. orty- 
eight of these institutions are getting into shape; their fifteen 
hundred teachers are giving instruction to thirty thousand 
students. Of the latter one-fifth are women. 

These colleges—for they were founded as genuine colleges— 
founded by national bounty and committed to the separate 
States, are intended to foster mechanical, manufacturing, and 
mining, as well as agricultural interests. ; 


New President for Brown. 


PROVIDENCE, R.1.—The Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, paster of 
the Fifth avenue Baptist church, of New York city, has been 
elected president of Brown university. Dr. Faunce was born 
at Worcester, Mass, in 1859. He is descended from Elder 
Faunce, who was, for more than forty years, ruling elder of the 
First Plymouth church. He was fitted for college at Concerd, 
N. H., entering Brown university in 1876. He was tutor in the 
university fora year. He was graduated from Newton Theo- 
logical seminary in 1884, and has been pastor of the Fifth 
avenue cach tes the last twelve years. Dr. Faunce has been 
resident preacher at Harvard twice, and is announced for the 
third period this year. At the University of Chicago he taught 
homiletics for three months each year in 1895 and 1896. 


Allan Manual Training School. 


AusTIN, TEXAS.—An exhibition of the work in manual 
training of the Austin high school has been held. Austin is 
the only city in Texas which has manual training, and its ex- 
istence in the high school is due to the late John T. Allan, 
a wealthy lawyer who left most of his estate for the purpose 
of endowing a school in which “shall be taught the practical 
use of tools as well as scientific principles applied to labor.” 

Eight years after his death the executors decided that the 
funds had better be applied to the establishment of a depart- 
ment in the local high school rather than to the construction 
of a special school. Acconenery in 1896, the addition to the 
high school curriculum was made. It has steadily grown into 
favor and is nowone of the most popular features of the school 
system. 


Leveling Up at Lynn. 


Lynn, Mass.—The discussion concerning the low salaries 
aid in this city, of which notice has been given in THE SCHOOL 
OURNAL, has resulted in a general increase. The argument 

in favor of the increase was very simple and cogent, te wit, 
that other cities were taking away valuable school principals 
by giving them higher salaries than they would earn in Lynn. 
Kueh with the present increase Lynn is not yet on a level with 
Ot orcester, Springfield, and Lowell in respect to 
salaries. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Professor Edward Howard Griggs will speak on “‘ Goethe’s 
Faust: the Faust Problem and the Spirit of Modern Culture,” 
at the Normal college on Monday, June 12, 1899, at four o’clock 
P. M., under the auspices of the leiary Teachers Association 
of New York City. Principals, teachers, and all interested in 
educational work are cordially invited. 

J. E. Archer, Cor. Secretary, P. T. A.; M. A. Magovern, 
President, P. T. A. 


Ata meeting of the board of education, Mr. Robertson of 
the borough of Brooklyn, succeeded in getting passed a 
resolution requesting the acting auditor of the board of edu- 
cation to audit the supplementary pay rolls of the teachers of 
Brooklyn for the months of September, October, November 
and December of last year. It is believed that the Brooklyn 
teachers will, within a reasonable time, come into the $183,- 
866.97 which, according to recent court decision, is theirs. The 
centroller declares himself to be willing to sign the checks as 
soon as the order comes to him to do so. 


The Richmond borough school board has been startled to 
find that at the close of the current fiscal year there will be a 
deficiency in the general fund of $39,713.06. This is equivalent 
to the salaries of all teachers for about two and one-half months. 
It also means that, unless help is forthcoming, the schools. of 
the borough will be shut down from the middle of October 
until Jan.1. What hardship this will cause for the teachers 
ef the island, who are at best very poorly paid, can be im- 
agined. A resolution requesting the central board of Man- 
hattan to find a way out of the difficulty was passed. 


Truant Schools Are Discussed. 


The Principals’ Association of Newark devoted its last meet- 
ing to discussion of the truant question. The _ principal 
> og al was Mr. C. E. Meleney, associate superintendent of 

e New York schools. 

Mr. Meleney outlined the work of the corperate schools, es- 
tablished under the supervision of the Children’s Aid Society 
and the Female Guardians, and gave out his own scheme for a 
new kind of industrial school which shall meet the wants of 
boys who must sell papers or otherwise help their parents. 
He would have the hours such as to interfere as little as possi- 
ble with the boys’ avocations and would make the teaching 
largely of an objective, practical character. The products of 
the boys’ industry would be sold and would constitute a source 
of sure income for the support of the school 

As very frequently happens in New Jersey gatherings there 
was an outburst against the pelicy of the state in forbidding 
corporal punishment. Mr. Bissell, principal of the Burnett 
school, electrified the audience by asserting that there would be 
fewer truants and incorrigibles if the law permitted a reason- 
able use of the rod. 


A Rude Awakening. 


PATERSON, N. J.—Those citizens who had fondly supposed 
that, because Paterson was one of the first cities of the coun- 
try to introduce manual training, it was still an educational 
leader were rudely awakened by a recent report of a special 
committee of the schoo] board which declared that the present 
facilities for manual training are hopelessly rudimentary. It 
was suggested that if the subject is still to be taught at all, 
much greater appropriations must be made and more teachers 
be engaged. 


Deyrolle’s Musee Scholaire. 


The Brooklyn Institute has acquired for exhibition at Bed- 
ford Park the first example of the French “ Scholar’s Museum” 
to be imported into this country. 

The late Emile Deyrolle, a naturalist of some note, was the 
inventor of the museum, which is a sort of epitome of this 
busy world. The servants of man and the many devices by 
which the human species has triumphed over brute matter are 
concisely set forth on cartoons. 

The cartoons are filled with a wide range of information. 
Children learn to distinguish the useful from the poisonous 
foods. All the food industries are taken up in great detail. 
Wherever possible the story of the food product is illustrated 
by actual specimens, which are handled by the children. The 

rocesses of manufacturing are very satisfactorily exhibited. 

he child takes into his hand the original flax, or wool, or 
cotton. Carding, spinning, and weaving are all carefully shown, 
with strands of thread and bits of finished and unfinished cloth 
as illustrations. When leather is under consideration all the 
different details, as the shaving of the fur from the hide, the 
bark used in tanning, and the modes of finishing morocco and 
other fine leathers are considered. 

The object, of course, is to interest the child in the drama of 
the world’s industry. The boy with a taste for metallurgy will 
find on the cartoons the important facts about iron, steel, lead, 
copper, and zinc. The imagination of the child with artistic 
bent will be stimulated by the exhibition of the ceramic arts. 
At a period of history when the brighter young people gener- 
ally turn to clerica] rather than industrial employment, such an 
awakening as these charts are supposed to produce ought to 
be especially valuable. J 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—A letter was received a few days since by 
Pres. Henry Morton, of the Stevens Polytechnic institute from 
Andrew Carnegie. The multi-millionaire donates to the insti- 
tute the sum of $50,000 for the erection of an engineering 
laboratory. 


It is stated that booksellers of Berlin(Germany) are forbidden 
to sell books stitched with wire to school children. Several 
cases of blood poisoning have been traced to scratches from 
rusty wire. 


Girard cole has recently established a sloyd department, 
of which Mr. George W. Norton is in charge. Mr. Norton is 
a graduate of Wesleyan university and of the sloyd training 
School, of Boston. 


Mexico City.—In the schools of this country children are 
allowed to smoke during school hours when their lessons are 
well prepared. 


WILKESBARRE, PA.—The pupils of the upper grades have 
been contending during the school year for honors in 
drawing. The highest honor, the hanging of the drawing in 
the Osterhout Free library, was awarded to Bertha Erath and 
John Hawley ; the second, to Ethel Pabst and Winona Vander- 
voort; the third to Robert Robinson, Rosie Baer, Julius Gal- 
land and George Hand. The competition aroused great inter- 
est among the pupils, sixty of whom tried to win honors. 


Lewiston, ME.—At the semi-annual meeting of the Andros- 
coggin County Teachers’ Association addresses were delivered 
by Rue. George C. Chase, of Bates college, Will S. Monroe, of 
Westfield, Mass., Mr. F.S. Moody, of Lewiston, Me., A. T. 
Hinckley, of Lisbon, and others. The convention was the 
most successful ever held in the county. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The board of education of this city is 
considering the establishment of a textile school. There are, 
as is well known, three such institutions in Massachusetts—at 
Lowell, Fall River, and New Bedford. It is believed that there 
is room for another in Rhode Island. The old normal school 
building, which is now unused, will probably be remodeled for 
the benefit of the new textile school. 


GENEVA, N. Y.—The first exhibition of manual training ever 
held in Geneva is taking tae) at the Prospect avenue school, 
of which Mrs. A. E. Snyder is principal. Visitors are numer- 
ous and manifesting great interest. 


Boston, Mass.—The committee on school buildings has 
made the following recommendation: “That a clause be in- 
serted in future school-house contracts requiring contractors to 
pay the men employed on such work not less than the prevailing 
scale of wages, and to observe the standard hours of labor es- 
tablished in the several trades.” 


It was interesting in talking over with Mr. Green, the super- 
intendent of the American Book Company, the personnel of 
the heads of departments in the company to find that maar? 
all of them have been at some time teachers. The text-boo 


. publishing houses, especially the great firm like the A. B.C., are 


all the time drawing upon the pedagogical profession for its best 
men. If a young teacher shows that he has brains and origin- 
ality, the possibilities are that he may land either in a superin- 
tency of city schoois. or in the office of a big publishing firm. 
Either place offers an opportunity for a nobie and dignified 
career. 


Many of the publishing houses have a habit of contracting 
with authors fora certain royalty on the first ten thousand 
books sold and +a higher royalty or the next and each subse- 
quent ten thousand. This arrangement, said a prominent text- 
book publisher récently to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL representa- 
tive, is one that works very well with general literature but is 
absurd in the case of text-books. Everybody knows, or ought 
to know, that in this business it is the second ten thousand 
which sells with difficulty. Even if a text-book is distinctly 
good, the demand for it, after a certain number of schools have 
adopted it, becomes small, tho steady and reliable. The first 
ten thousand of a good book will generally go off with a rush. 
A few dollars expended in circulars are all that is necessary. 
After that, agents and advertising make the process of selling 
so expensive that in many cases the book ceases to pay for it- 
self. Yet the custom prevails for some inexplicable reason, of 
allowing authors of text-books a greater royalty on the second 
than on the first ten thousand. The fairest arrangement is a 
fixed royalty upon each book sold. 


John H. Finley, president of Knox college, Galesburg, IIl.,. 
has accepted the editorship of W/cClure’s Magazine at a salary 
of $10,000 a year. Both Mr. McClure and Mr. Doubleday, 
the proprietors of the magazine and syndicate, are former 
pupils of Prof. Finley’s. 


Charles F. Young, principal of Young’s School of Stenog- 
raphy, 148 Montague stréet, Brooklyn, N. Y., is doing a large 
business in instruction in shorthand by mail. He has been 
unusually successful in this difficult branch of teaching. ‘ 
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- Summer Schools. 


CoLoraDo.—State Normal School,. Greeley, Col. Summer 
course in library instruction. Four or five weeks. Address Dr. 
Z. X. Snyder, Pres. 

Denver Normal.—Preparatory School, Denver, Colo. Summer 
Session, June 1a-July 14. Address Fred Dick, Principal. 

ILLINOIS,—National Summer School, Armor Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. Summer Course, June sole er | 8, 1899. Address Ginn & Co., 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

summer Schoul of Pedagogy, University of Illinois.. July 20- 
August 18. 

New School of Methods at Chicago, Ill. Courses in music, art, 
physical culture, pedagogy and philosophy. Address C. C. 
Birchard, manager, Washington square, New York. 

Chicago normal summer school, Normal Park, Chicago. Under 
the auspices of the Chicago board of education. Three weeks, 
from July 3-July 21. Twelve departments. Daily practice school. 
Address E. Benjamin Andrews, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 

Kmerican Institute of normal methods, at Evanston, July 18- 
Aug.24. Courses in vocal and instrumental music, penmanship 
and drawing. Address Edgar O. Silver, Boston, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—-Amherst College Summer School of Lan- 
guages. July 10-18. Address L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., 263 Dear- 
born avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Harvard Summer School. Coursesin Old Testament, church 
history, and theology, Address Rev. R. S. Morrison, Divinity 
Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute, 
Cottage City, Mass. Opens July 11, 1899. 
Four and five weeks’ courses. Address 
Wm.'A. Mowry, President, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

The American School of Sloyd. Wal- 
ter J. Kenyon, Director. Fifth annual 
session begins July 11, at Marthas Vine- 
yard. Camilla Lies Kenyon, Secretary 
State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS. -—- American Music 
Training School, Marblehead, from July 
11-28. Address, A. W. Richardson, busi- 
ness manager, Besse Place, Springfield, 
Mass. 

New School of Methods, at Hingham, 
Mass. Courses in music, art, physical 
culture, pedagogy, and philosophy. Ad- 
dress C. C, Birchard, manager, Washing- 
ton square, New York, 

Institute of Technology, summer term, Boston, Mass. Courses 
in mechanical drawing, mathcmatics, architecture, chemistry, 
biology, physics, history, modern languages, mechanism, shop 
work, surveying sanitary science, and practical sanitation. Ad- 
dress H. W. Tyler, secretary, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass. 

Clark University summer school, Worcester, Mass, Coursesin 
psychology, biology, pedagogy and anthropology. Address 
Louis L. Wilson, clerk of the university. 

State normal School summer session at Hyannis,Mass. Tui- 
tion free to Massachusetts teachers. Address W.A. Baldwin, 
Ph. D., Principal. 

MaINnE,—Fryeburg School of Methods, July 27 to August 10, at 
Eryobers. Address Ernst Hamlin Abbott, Manager, Fryeburg, 

aine. 

NortH Caro.ina.—Asheville Summer School and Conserva- 
tory, Asheville College. Courses in English, biology, mathe- 
matics, art,elocution, and music in all ofits branches. July 19- 
—_— 29. Address George L, Hackney, Secretary, Asheville, 


Teachers’ Assembly at Morehead City, N.C, From June 13-18, 
Address W. T. Whitsett, N.C. 
Chicago Normal summer school, under the auspices of the Chi- 


cago board of education. From July 3 to July 31. Twelve de-, 


partments. Daily practice school. Address 
drews, superintendent Chicago public schools. 

New Yorxk.—Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, offersa 
summer course in nature study. Four weeks beginning July s. 
Address College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 

New York University has issued the announcement of its fifth 
summer session for teachers and college graduates. Thirty 
courses are offered in nine different departments, The session 
pinot Nae at University Heights, New York city, July 10-Au- 
gust 18. 

Teachers College, Columbia University.—Summer session 
begins in July. Address W. H.H. Beebe, Secretary of Columbia 
University, New York city. 

New York University.—Summer coursesin psychology, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, biology, physics, history, Germanic languages, 
Latin and Greek, July 1o-August 18. Address Marshall S. Brown, 
New York University, University Heights, New York city. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, at Chautauqua, New York, from 
July 8to August 18. One hundred twelve courses are offered 
under seventy-three instructors. 

Saranac Lake—Courses in art, manual training, and nature 
study. FromJune 5to September 5. Address J. Viverty Tadd, 
319, . 32d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

omlins method of teaching singing. Two courses : (a) devel- 
opment of adult singing voice and art of song interpretation ; (b) 
training of the child voice and music schools. Two weeks in 
each of the following cities : Buffalo, 146 Park street, July 10-22 ; 
Chicago, 40 Randolph street, July 31-Aug. 12; New York, 3 West 
18th street, Aug. 14-26; Boston, Aug. 28-Sept.9. Address Wil- 
liam L. Tomlins, 288 West 7oth street, New York city. 

Out10o.—University of Wooster.—The summer school opens June 
19 and closes August 11, Courses in pedagogy, psychology, lan- 
guage, music, art andelocution. Principals, J. H. Dickason and 

elson Sauvain, Wooster, Ohio, 

PENNSYLVANIA.,—Lehigh University, South Bethlehem Pa., 
summer schools in chemistry, physics, surveying, mathematics, 


. Benjamin An- 
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Lone Istanp.—American Institute of normal methods at 
Babyien, July 11-28. Courses in vocal and instrumental music, 
penmanship and drawing. Address Edgar O. Silver,Boston, Mass. 

EUROREAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


GErRmMaNy.—Holiday course of lectures in Greifswald. July 10- 
20. One course in Pedagogy intended particularly for teachers. 
Address Ferienkurse, Greifswald, Germany. 3 

Summer courses at the University of Jena. Many American 
educators attend every year. August 2-22. Address Hugo 
Weinmann, Secretary, Jena, Germany, 



















Pulpit Terrace. Fire Hole Canyon and River. Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Courtesy of the Northereo Pacific Railway. 

English, history, political economy, ancient and modern lan- 
guages. From four to six weeks, beginning July 6. Address, 
secretary of the university. 

ENGLAND.—Holiday classes at Burlington House, Cambridge, 
resident branch of University Correspondence college For four 
weeks beginning August 1, 1899. Principal, William Briggs; 
vice-principal, B. J. Hayes. 

Announcements of Meetings. 
une 26-28, ’99.—New York State University Convocation at 
Albany. Secretary, Melvil Dewey, Albany. 

July 5-7, ’99.—New York ‘State Teachers’ Association, at 
Utica. Secretary, Benjamin Veit, 173 East 95th street, New 
York city. 

July 6-10.—American Institute of Instruction, at Bar Har- 
bor. Pres., Supt. O. B. Bruce. Lynn, Mass. 

ag ga ational Council of Education, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., Pres. Taylor, state normal school, Emporia, Kansas, 
president. Miss Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, 0., Secretary. 

July 11-15.—National Educational Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Pres., Dr. E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa., 
Sec’y, Irwin Shepard. Winona, Minn. 

June 30-July 1.—American Manual Training Association, at 
Teachers’ college, New York yf Pres. Charles R. Richards; 
Sec’y William E. Roberts, 190 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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National Educational Association at Los Angeles, July 11-14 
National Council of Education, July 8-11. 


' The Old and the New in Los Angeles. 
By JANE A. STEWART. 


Sixty years ago, the stranger who stopped for rest and re- 
freshment at Los Angeles need bear no expense in lodging him- 
self or his animal. If his horse were disabled or if necessity for 
haste compelled him to go on before his animal had rested, a 
freshone was at his service in exchange. To-day the stentor- 
ian voice of the hackman or omnibus runner urges him to put 
up at palace hotels orfine lodging houses. 

In the old times in Southern California the people, both 
Spanish and Mexican, led happy, healthy, careless Bess, un- 
vexed by responsibilities. They were far away from the bustling 
world in a dreamy land of sunshine and flowers. 

It was an existence of undisturbed repose and cheerful con- 
tentment in the little dozing capital ot Southern California. 
The advent of the gold-seekers—that great westward rush 
which stirred the continent—left but little impression on the 
drowsy pueblo. Life was ppeongge | changed in the city of the 
“Queen of the Angels.” Less than twenty years ago, its 
houses were mostly adobe or sun-dried brick; its streets were 
unpaved and few were graded; its chief commerce was con- 
fined to wool and hides. 

To-day, thru various causes, all this is changed and still 
changing. The dolce far niente life of the old régime has been 
left like the fast disappearing Spaniards and Mexicans them- 
selves, to a cobwebby “ adobe corner ” in the sunlit city. The 
old pueblo has awaked from its Rip Van Winkle sleep and has 
come in contact with the restless currents of the world. No 
longer are its residents isolated, little known and slumbering 
away the years in an undisturbed valley of peace. The old- 
time life of the antiquated missions and the broad ranches has 
been supplanted. The rush and drive of the world energy has 
displaced the old, bringing in the new. 

It has been aptly suggested that the old order had fulfilled 
its mission and the times were ripe for something else. 

The telegraph, electricity, rapid transit and trade competi- 
tion, the te of the garden land and the equable climate 
were all prime factors in attracting the current of immigration 
which it is claimed is “ culled from the choicest of the popula- 
tion of the East.” 

The visitor to Los Angeles to-day finds a great contrast to 
the old régime. Under the vivifying touch of modern enter- 
prise, that seems to have come te stay, Los Angeles comprises 
all that the modern cosmopolitan city enjoys. Its population 
of 75,000 has surrounded itself with urban conveniences in 
many miles of graded, gravelled and paved streets ; a vast sewer 
system with outfall to the ocean; with electriclighting in all the 
latest devices ; electric and cable cars; and schools, colleges 
2nd educational facilities of a high order. 

The beautiful city of the “ Queen of the Angels ” in its pres- 
ent area of thirty-six square miles has reached out to the 
ecean and spread thru the valley, sweeping the bases of the 
Sierra Madre mountains. The new life has brought new indus- 
tries to the erstwhile sleeping pueblo where wool and hides 
were the only products, where were grazing field and stock 
farms now rise the fruit-laden branches of the orange, lemon, 
fig, and olive. The noise of the drill, boring for petroleum, is 
heard on the foothills and even within eae ee 
the city limits where oilhas been struck. [RX RFo 
Domesticated stock yield butter and oP ee 
milk. Fruit canning, drying and crystal- 
lizing; beet sugar manufactures; olive 
oil mills; rolling mills; smelters, pork 
packing and brick making are amon 
the industries which engage skille 
workmen and capital. 

Los Angeles, tho one of the oldest, is 
thus synchronously one of the newest 
cities on this continent. As has been 
well said it is “Old, as a picturesque, 
sleepy, free and easy Spanish pueblo, 
but new as a thriving, progressive Amer- 
ican city; old asa center for an extensive 

'azing country, but mew as a distribut- 
ing commercial mart; old as a station 
where solitary horsemen stopped for 
rest and refreshment; new as arailroad 
center where nearly a hundred trains 
discharge passengers and merchandise 
daily; old as a Catholic mission where 
the noble-hearted, self-sacrificing priests 
under the beneficent guidance of Padre 
Junipero held sway—new as a cosmo- 
pelitan city where a hundred Protestant - 
churches vie with the cathedral chimes 
in directing the thoughts of men. 

Three score years ago the Californians 
were descendants of the Spaniards who 
had come in with the founding of the Mis- 





sions in the lasthalf ofthe last century. They are described as 
a thriftless, people who made nothing for themselves. But they 
were hospitable to a fault. The Spanish and the Mexi- 
cans would share their last crust with a distressed country- 
man. Their lack of providence, impulsive tempers, and idle 
ways were offset by lives of simple, healthful morality; by 
their charity and fidelity. These were the sort of men who 
were making California history a little more than half a cen- 
tury ago when Dios y Libertad (God and Liberty) was the 
motto, and the cactus-perched eagle the symbol of Mexican 
domination. 

It does not seem a very long look backward into, the yester- 
day of Los Angeles, so rapid has been its transition. In old 
Sonora town (once the most important part of Los Angeles, but 
new mostly dilapidated,abode houses interspersed with modern 
brick warehouses) there are still several thousand descendants 
of the old Spanish families. Poverty, dissipation, death, and 
emigration have all been busy in decimating their ranks. But 
among them are springing ambitious, industrious young men 
under the touch of the newrégime. In this district gray-haired 
senors with broad sombreros shading their swarthy visages, 
and black-eyed aged senoras with their sable resabas haunt the 
few remaining adobes. Their walks are covered with Chillies 
as of old. The olla stands under the roof of the low earth 
floored porch with its cool, refreshing contents. The glamor of 
the pastseems to linger around these figures and scenes. 

Three years ago one might have seen the nonagenarian Mex- 
can governer Don Pio Pico, a distinguished farmer, upon the 
city’s streets—a link between the old and the new. Spanish 
names are still to be heard. Their descendants still speak the 
language and cling to the ancient customs of the conservative, 
intensely individual Spaniard. 

In the midst of the onrushing tide of progress the immova- 
ble rock of the Oldrises alone, apart but unmistakable. 


SF 


An Afternoon in Chinatown. 


By OLIVE PERCIVAL. 


Just across the historic little plaza of the old town of Los 
Angeles, and opposite the quaint old Church of Our Lady of 
the Angels, is a fascinating bit of the Orient. It is the Chin- 
ese quarter, familiarly called Chinatown. Here, in the narrow, 
sunless streets, are the picturesquenesses of the far East andits. 
wealth of pure, rich colors; here, also, is the squalor thereof, 
likewise its odor. ; 

Gliding silently along the streets or posing about the gloomy 
doorways, one may see brightly-clad creatures, previously met 
principally on tea chests and fans. That wonderiul personage 
standing there in the shadow-box of his own doorway is a great 
doctor, skilled in the healing virtues of dragon’s blood, bodies. 
of lizards and snakes, dried bugs, and the blood and teeth of 
the tiger. Look at his immaculate white socks, his queer shoes 
and his pale-green trousers, tied down areund his slender an- 
kles; and under his sleeveless, wadded jacket of violet brocade 
he is wearing a splendid yellow tunic. His extreme haughti- 
ness of manner is eminently becoming to one in such garments. 
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clad. Only coolies laugh and chatter on the street or in the 
resence of “foreign devils,” these strange beings who travel 
or mere pleasure, and who actually walk in public side by side 
with women. 

That little fellow in the faded green silk frock, Chinese shoes, 
and American-made sailor hat and rusty corduroy trousers, is 
creeping back to school at the prescribed school-boy pace. His 
primer is the same as that adopted by the board of education 
a thousand or two years ago and, as fhis lessons must be all 
studied aloud, he develops lung power, while the immediate 
neighborhood dreams of machine-shops and saw-mills. He 
memorizes what the sages have written about ancestor-worship, 
filial piety, and avoiding evil company. Hewrites with a brush 
and Indian ink, and is altogether interesting. He is as self- 
conscious as the school-boy of any other nation when visitors 
are present, and compels attention by shrieking his lesson 
louder than the combined others, or by pulling the queue of his 
neighbor. He evidences a healthy interest in fireworks, ice 
cream, and circus processions. 

At the Chinese theater is billed a popular play of one or two 
hundred acts, where is offered a good opportunity for the study 
of the drama in its pristine freshness. In front of the vender 
of sweetmeats on the corner is a butterfly cluster of bright-eyed, 
bright-robed children’ who, as one approaches, cease their 
blackbird chatter and inspect you with interest. If the visitor 
carries no camera he may be favored with a few little smiles 
and friendly monosyllables. But with a camera, how can one 
expect to be popular among these well-informed little people 
who very well know that the picture-taking machine brings 
nothing but evil fortune to the living and distress to the spirits 
of their ancestors, at whose tablets they worship. 

This dame, who stops and buys some sugared cccoanut 
shavings and roasted melon seeds, is an her way to the joss- 
nouse—where she feels impelled to go aud burn some incense 
sticks and to pray for the three happinesses, long life, a family 
of sons, and wealth. She did not come from the foot binding 
section of China and so her feet are of natural size. She isa 
fine lady, and she does not whiten her face with rice powder, 
nor redden her lips, nor wear gay flowers in her hair, like the 
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poor, pitiable slave women. Her frock 
and her trousers are of poplin of some 
inconspicuous color and her little ele- 
aca of dress seem to be only a 

racelet and ear ornaments of jade. 
She wears no hat, therefore her hair is 
wonderfully dressed. She screens her 
face from the gaze of the curious with 
a fan of pheasant feathers. 

You follow at a respectful distance 
and stand at the josshouse gateway 
listening for a time to the clang and 
the quiver of the gongs and sniffing the 
incense clouds. Then you pass along 
the many strange little streets, where 
the buildings are sunless yet not cheer- 
less, for gay lanterns swing from the 
balconies, and wooden awnings, mys- 

’ terious placards of red, green, yellow, 
adorn the walls, and on the window 
ledges and balcony railings are rows of 
china flower-pots, in which bloom 
showy flowers. 

That butcher shop is decidedly less 
attractive than its bric-a-brac neighbor 
but, from various standpoints, it is 
quite as interesting. The Chinaman 

cave can roast a pig, dry a duck, or make an 

1 amazing sauSage—all in the most dis- 

i tinctly original, skilful fashion—yet, 

withal, an array of these delicacies does not appeal to the fas- 
tidious Yankee, however hungry. The discreet Yankee is not 
severely critical while sight-seeing in Chinatown. That stu- 
pid, uninteresting coolie standing there on the edge of the un- 

— avement (apparently unaware of your presence), may 

suddenly turn and in very plain English hurl the eld fact at 
ou that his nation was civilized before the advent of Abra- 
am, Isaac, or Jacob. 

In the curio-shop next door, yeu will find tea-pots, the appar- 
ent models of those first imported to Europe (such as were 
used in the day of the interesting Mr. Pepys); such having 
proved very satisfactory to the Chinese tea-drinker for hundreds 
of years, why, pray, should achange be made? There are in- 
finities of tea cups, all handleless, saucerless; there are brandy- 

ots, with their accompaniment of thimblebowls; there are 

Bene em and ear and hair ornaments and fans, and vases, and 

sandalwood boxes; there are silks and embroideries. These 
curio-shops are a fascination, even after you have cheerfully 
handed your last carfare over the dusty counter. 

If you are particularly venturesome or thirsty, you end your 
afternoon ramble in Chinatown with a cup of tea, a /a Chinois. 
A haughty, dark-robed Celestial, with his queue coiled into a 
psyche knot, a scarlet napkin in his hand, places a little bewl 
of clear, fragrant tea on the marble-topped teak-wood table be- 
fore you. His Unapproachable Dignity brings you no speon, 
no cream, no sugar—not even aslice of lemon; but he does 
bring you a pretty little dish of sugared mysteries. Then you 
remember that the Orientals take sweets with their tea and 
their coffee, instead of bread and butter and many other things 
—and while you wait for the scalding beverage to cool, you ex- 

eriment with the sweetmeats and speculate about the Chinese 
inscriptions on the wall hangings. 
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A Suggestion 


you will thank us for the suggestion. 


Before deciding upon your text-books for next year why not give due considera- 
tion to the following? The best interests of your school will be served and 


EDED 


Phillips & Fisher’s Geometries, and Phillips & Strong’s Trigonometry—distinct advances in mathe- 


matical texts. 


Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric—an acknowledged standard. 
Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English—a book which forces the pupil # think. 
Mather & Wheeler’s Latin Prose Writing—a book embodying many new features, and complete in itself. 


Descriptions on request. 


Address Harper & Brothers, Franklin Sq., New York. 
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School Journal Parties -to Los Angeles. 


One party just forming will leave New York City via New 
Yerk Central R. R., and go by way of Michigan Central R. R. 
(taking in Niagara Falls, to Chicago, and there take the most 
direct route to Los Angeles (the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
Fe railroad). The return will be by the Northern Pacific. The 
cost of the a including the national park excursion and all 
expenses for sleeper, meals, hotels, etc., need not exceed $230. 
Those who cannot take in the Yellowstone will get along most 
comfortably on $180, The attractions along the Santa Fe are 
unsurpassed. There will be short sidetrips to the Grand Can- 
yon and the Petrified Forest, a stop at Santa Fe, visits to cave- 
dwellings, to Indian pueblos, etc. The dining service is espe- 
cially good on this road. In short, the trip promises to be a de- 
lightful one in every respect. The attractions of the Northern 
Pacific have been briefly described in these pages. 

All who wish to go with this party from New York city or 
join it at either Albany, Buffalo, Chicane, Kansas City, or 
stations along the route, are requested to write to Ossian H. 
Lang, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 

Another party will leave New York city July 1, at 2 P.M., 
for a trip that will cover a distance of 8,260 miles. The start 
wil) be made from Jersey City via the Pennsylvania railroad, 
passing over the Horse Shoe Curve and the Alleghany moun- 
tains. From Chicago the party will go via the Chicago and 
Northwestern road. There will be a short stopover in Omaha 
and a day will be spent in Denver and the Garden of the Geds. 
After passing by daylight thru the Royal Gorge, the Grand 
Canyon of the Arkansas river,a day will be spent at Salt 
Lake. The party will reach Los Angeles July 11, to remain 
three days. 

The return trip of both parties will be by way of the North- 
ern Pacific railroads, with a stopover in San Francisco of two 
days, and a one day’s stay at Portland. At Livingston the 
— will divide, those who return directly continuing on the 

orthern Pacific to St. Paul and thence going via the North- 
western road to Chicago, with a stopover of aday at Minne- 
apolis and the Falls m Minnehaha. This party reaches New 
York July 26. Those who make the tour of Yellowstone 
park will recurn to New York, Tuesday, August 1. Arrange- 
ments will be made for any who désire to remain a longer 
time in California and return independently by any diverse 
route. 

Further information concerning this party may be obtained 
either from Ossian H. Lang, 61 East Ninth St., New York, or 
from Associate Superintendent W. A. Campbell, 222 Quincy 
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St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Both parties leave on July 1; the one conducted by Supt, 
Campbell at 2 Pp. M.; the one in charge of Mr. Ossian H. Lang 
at6 P.M. 

Those wishing to go later can be booked with either of 
several parties. 

ITINERARY OF Party No I, 


Leave Grand Central Station, New York, July 1 6 P.M, 
Arrive at Buffalo, ha 2 6A. M, 
‘* Niagara Falls, about | BAR: 
“Chicago, July 2 8:55 P.M, 
Leave Chicago, July 2 : 10 P. M. 
(Via Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe) 
Arrive at Kansas City, July 3 10:20 A. M, 
Leave Kansas City, July 3 10:50 A. M, 
Arrive at Santa Fe, July 4 7:15 P.M, 
(Spend night in Sleeper ) 
Sight seeing in Santa Fe, and visits to Indian Pueblos 
July 5 
Leave Santa Fe, July 5 3:50 P. M, 
Arrive at Flagstaff, July 6 : ; 9:30 A. M. 
Visits to Box Canyons, San Francisco mountain, Cliff 
and Cave Dwellings, July 6 
(Spend night 1n sleeper.) 
Leave Flagstaff, July 7 9:30 A. M, 
Arrive Los Angeles, July 8 8:30 A. M. 


In time for sessions of National Council of Education and be- 
fore crowds arrive, thus affording members of the party a 
splendid opportunity for sight seeing in and around Los Angeles, 
and comfortable location and better attention of members of the 
local committee and many other advantages that accrue to those 
who arrive before the convention. 

The majority of visitors to Los Angeles will probably want to 
visit the Grand Canyon. Those who wish to do this on the out- 
going trip can join a party leaving Flagstaff on July 7, and 
returning in time to take the train on July ro, at 9:30 A.M., afriv- 
ing at Los Angeles July 11, at 8:30 A. M.,in ample time for the 
opening of the convention. 

The return trip can be made by any route desired. Those 
who remain with the party will go by the Shasta and Northern 
Pacific. They will stop at San Francisco, with side trips for 
those who desire them to the wonderful Yosemite valley and 
Yellowstone park. More detailed information can be obtained 
by writing to Ossian H. Lang, 61 East 9th St., New York city. 


The best preparation to make pure, life-giving blood is Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. It never disappoints. 





and supplies contracted for. 


and supply thousands of schools. 


‘* Acme ”’ the top—We’'re there. 


Write to us, we can interest you. 


North 9th Street & Wythe Avenue, 





JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, 


Three busy months for Superintendents and school board officers—the schools 
close in June and begin again in September, 
During this time a great deal must be done—repairs must be made, books 


Your schools will use quantities of Pads, Tablets, Practice Paper, Examina- 
tion Paper, Composition and Note Books, Spelling Blanks, &c., 
We have been making these goods for the schools for the past twenty years, 


We believe first in gua/éty—then price; gualzty always first—there is 
always satisfaction in having a good thing—That’s how we live up to our name, 


We should like to quote you prices and send you samples of anything you 


want in the paper line for your fall orders. We will send you our school catalogue 
if you will ask for it If you have never seen it, it will surprise you 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER CO., 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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[Entered at the N, Y. P. O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 

E. L. KELLOGG 2 CoO., 
The Educational Building, 


61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tus Scuoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Doutars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. oreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 














ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
Scnoo. Jourwat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, pe So 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





School Building Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Passaic will erect school building. Write 
S. J. Post, chm. committee. 

Long Branch.—R. C. church of Our Lad 
Star of the Sea will erect parochial school. 
Write J. O’Rourke & Sons, Newark, arch. 





Hudson River by Daylight}: 


The Most gig J Inland Water Trip on 
the American Continent. 





THE PALACE IRON STEAMERS 


“NEW YORK’’222“‘ALBANY” 


OF THE 


Hudson River Day Line 
Daily, Except Sunday. 


Lv NEW YORK, DessrossEs St., 8.40 AM 
Lv NEW YORK, WEst 2ap ST., N.R., 9.00 AM 
Lv ALBANY, HamI ron Sr., 8 30 AM 


The attractive route for summer pleasure 
travel to or from the 


Catskill Mountains 
Saratoga and the Adirondacks 


Hotel Champlain and the North 
Niagara Falls and the West 


The Thousand Islands and 
St. Lawrence River. 


The superb steamers “ New York” and “Albany,” 
of the Day Line, are the fastest in the world, 
and are the finest of their class afloat. hey 
are Congnes a, for the passenger ser- 
vice, and carry no freight. Their rich ish- 
ings, costly paintings, private parlors, and main- 
deck dining-rooms, commanding the river 
scenery, have given them a world-wide renown. 
Send 6 cts. postage, for Summer Book to 


F, B. HIBBARD, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
Desbrosses Street Pier, NEW YORK. 





Trenton will build Girls’ Industrial 


school. 
NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn.—All Saints R. C. church will 
build school. Write F. J. Berlenbach, 
arch., 260 Graham Ave. 

Schenectady will build addition to the 
Clinton street school. 

New York will erect school No. 183.— 
Will make alterations and repairs to several 
schools.—Will put heating and ventilating 
apparatus in schools Nos, 68 and 173, bor- 
ough of Bronx. ” 

Gowanda will build addition to high 
school. Write Esenwein & Johnson, 
archs., Buffalo. 

Brooklyn will build school on Butler St. 

Oneida will build Cherry street school. 

Rochester wilt put new desks and seats 
in the schools thruout the city. 

Brooklyn will build addition to school on 
Watkins ave. Write C. B. J. Snyder, arch., 

84 B’way, New York.—Rev. B. Frey, a 
lromn st., will erect parochial school. 
Write Schickel & Ditmars, archs., 111 Fifth 
ave., New York.—Will build schoel on 
Butler st. Write C.J. B. Snyder, arch., New 
York —Will build addition to school at N. 
W. cor. Gold and Johnson sts. Write C. 
B. J. Snyder, arch., New York. 

New York will build school cor. Ogden 
and Locust aves. Write C. B. J. Snyder, 
arch., 585 B’way. 

amestown will build additions to several 
school houses. | 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Lake will build addition to 

Write Hancock 


Devil’s 
School for the Deaf. 
Bres., archs., Fargo. 

Langdon will erect school in Billings 
school dist. 

Bottineau will erect two school houses. 
Write Geo. Mitchie, clk. school bd. 

wigs * be pores hy ~ No. 8s. 
Write W. Cruff, clk. schoo - ‘Ber Bes 

Colfax will build school. an Be 

St. Thomas will erect school in dist. No. 


ge will build school house. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Stillwater—The A. & M. college will 
erect building. Write C. C. Cooke, arch., 
Shawnee. 
OHIO. 


Niles will erect high school. 

Oberlin.—Oberlin college will build 
chemical laboratory. Write H. V. Shaw, 
arch., Chicago, Il. 

Dayton will build school house. Write 
C. Herby, arch., 27 Beckel bldg. 

New Comerstown will build two school 
houses. 

Kenton will erect grammar school build- 


ing. 

Rontpelier will build school house in 
sub-dist. No. 7, Superior twp. Write C. 
D. Hall, twp. clk. 

Martins Ferry will build school in Peace 


twp. 

Pleasant City will build school house in 
Valley twp. 

Cleveland will put new furniture in sev- 
eral schools. Write H. Q. Sargent, scheol 
director. 

McConnellsville will build school in sub- 
dist. Ne. 1, Uniontwp. Write B. H. Mar- 
tin, clk. school bd. 

Sidney will erect school bullding in dist. 
No.6. Van Buren twp. Write Jos. Ket- 
tler, twp. clerk. 

Wapakoneta will erect school in Noble 
twp. Write C. F. Tinnerman, clk. school 
board. 

Epworth will build school in dist. No. 6, 
Willis twp. 

Geneva will erect school house. 

OREGON. 

Jefferson will build school. Write C. H. 

Burggraf, arch., Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Carlisle will build school. Write D. R. 
Miller & Co., archs., Harrisburg. 

Philadelphia.—University of Pennsyl- 
vania will erect laboratory building. 


York will build scheol in Springgarden 
twp. Write C. A. Keywerth, arch., 23 E. 
Market st. 

Edgwood will build addition to school. 
Write F. C. Craighead, sec’y school board, 

Carlisle will erect high school. Write R. 
D. Miller, arch., Harrisburg. 

Philadelphia.—R. C. Church of St. John 
the Evangelist will build school. 

West Chester.—The state normal school 
will erect model school. 

Tarentum will erect high school. Write 
F. C. Sauer, arch. 

Williamson will build addition to the 
school. Write Bunting & Shrigley, archs., 
Philadelphia. 

Swarthmore.—Swarthmore college will 
make extensive alterations to the lecture 
ron. Write W. Smedley, arch., Philadel- 
phia. 

Norristown will build high school. 

Williamstown will erect school house. 

Dallastown will build school. Write H. 
E. Yessler, arch., York. 

KHODE ISLAND. 

Cranston will erect sckool building. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Edgerton will build school in dist. No. 2. 
Write Chas. Hetts, clk. school board. 

Sioux Falls will build high school. 

Spartansburg.—Converse will erect col- 
lege building. 

eblen will build two school houses in 
La Belle twp. 

Madison.—The state normal school will 
erect a building and make general improve- 
ments in the other buildings. Write W. 
H. H. Beadle, pres. 

TENNESSEE. 

Lexington will erect school building. 

Memphis..—-The Memphis medical col- 
lege will erect new college building. 

UTAH. 

Syracuse will erect school in dist. No. 

13. Address E. H. Williams, treas. 
VIRGINIA. 

Hampton will erectschool. Write J. W. 

Lee, arch. 


Pears’ 


What a luxury Pears’ ‘soap is. 





It is the cheapest and _ best 


toilet soap in all the world. 


Al]l sorts of people use it, al] sorts of stores sell 
it, especially druggists. 


Strong 
Evidence. 


Its pleasing to note the large and 
constantly increasin tronage 
of the Lake Shore % Michigan 
Southern Ry. It is strong evidence 
that efforts to please the public by 
providing the best of everything in 
travel are appreciated. Come and 
ride with us. We have the finest 
service and the easiest riding road 
in the whole world. 

Our ‘‘Book of Trains’ (sent free) 
will tell you all about the great 
through trains between Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and 
Boston. No change of cars. 

A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 
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eNoench 
Constable ACo, 


Ladies’ Neckwear 


Feather Collarettes and Boas, 
Cheviot, Lawn, Piqué, Stocks, 
Silk Ties, Collars, Fronts, 


Lace Scarves, Yokes, Collars, 
Parasols, Sun Umbrellas. 


Gloves. 


Broadway A 19¢h st. 


NEW YORK. 





Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CRE A OR MAGICAL 


9 BEAUTIPIER, 


Purifies as well as Beautifies the Skin. 
No other Cosmetic will do it. 

Removes Tan Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patches, 
. Rash and Skin dis- 
Ig ease, and every 
x blemish on beauty 
and defies detec- 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 51 years; 
no other has, and 
is so ] ess we 
) tasteittobesureit 
is properly made. 
\ Accept no count- 

erfeit of_ similar 

name The dis- 

pe wer e L. 

yre. said toa 

] lady of the haut- 

: ton. (a patient); 
As you ladies will use them, 1 recommend * Gour- 
aud’s Oream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin 
preparations.” One bottle will last six months 
using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes 

superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r. 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 
For sale by all Draagiste aud Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.S.. Canadas and} Europe. 
Also foundin N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s. ep and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
imi 


5 Beware of tations $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





IRIRNINININGR ; 
At the End of Your Journey you will 
find it a great convenience to go right over 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central fer shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 4ad St. Depet free. 


Reoms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
EORBUB EL EBEBGEL: 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Breadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
ventures _- European Plan at Moderate 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 

Amusement and Business Districts. 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries b 
Broadway Cars direct, or by fcunsior. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 




















READERS will confer a favor by mea- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





WASHINGTON. 


Pullman.—Washington State Agricul- | 
tural College & School of Science will 
build science hall. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Huntington will erect state normal 
school.—Marshall college will build annex. 
Write H. Albright, arch., Charleston. 

Parkersburg will erect a school building. 
Write W. H. Patton, arch. 

WISCONSIN. 

West Superior will build school house 
Write Chisholm & Hoxby, archs. 

Depere will erect high school. Write H. 
J. Van Ryn. arch., Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee.—St. Franciscus’ congrega- 
tion will build school. Write E. Briel- 
maier, arch. e 

Superior will erect high school. Write 
Chisholm & Hoxby, archs.— Will build ad- 
dition to J. G. Blaine school. Write J. 
Chisholm, arch., Breunig blk. 

Fond du Lac.—Grafton Hall will build 
girls’ school. Write A. D. Conover, arch. 

Wyocena will build school in district 
No 1. 


Literary Notes. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, announce 
that Prin. John G. Wright, of the Girls’ 
high school, New York city, has in prepa- 
ration Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans, for 
Heath’s English classics. Dr. Wight’s 
long residence in Cooperstown, together 
with his intimate knowledge of the needs 
of schools, give promise of an edition of 
the Mohicans that will be without a rival. 


In their series of the great French classic 
dramatists, edited by superior scholars D. 
C. Heath & Company, publishers, Boston, 
are just about to add Moliere’s Le Misan- 
thrope, edited with yar g introduction 
and notes, by Prof.C. A. Eggert, editor’ 
of Racine’s “ Athalie” in the same series, 
which, as Modern Language Notes says, is 
“worthy to be a model and standard for 
all future editors in this field.” 


Mr. Brooks Adams contributes to the 
June Forum a striking paper on “ Eng- 
land’s Decadence in the West Indies.” 
The history of her decline is traced ba¢gk 
to the inception of the French beet sugar 
industry by Napoleon Bonaparte; and Mr. 
Adams concludes that the drifting of the 
sugar-islands into the control of the United 
States is probable, if not inevitable. 


Stevenson’s letters in the is Scribner's 
were written from a Swiss health resort— 
Davos—and tell much of his companion- 
ship with John Addington Symonds. One 
of the letters is a Christmas sermon sug- 
gesting the famous paper which he once 
wrote Be Scribner's under the same title. 





The return of the Jews to Palestine and 
the long-cherished hope of coming to their 
own again promises to be realized early in 
the coming century. Edward A. Steiner, 
who has carefully investigated this Zion- 
istic movement, as it is termed, gives in the 
July Woman’s Home Companion avery in- 
structive account of how the Jews intend 
to reclaim the land of their inheritance, 
showing also the portraits of the prominent 


‘*A Fair Outside Is 
a Poor Substitute | 
For Inward Worth,’’ 


Good health, inwardly, of 
the kidneys, liver and bowels, 
is sure to come tf Hood’ s Sar- 
saparilla is promptly used. 


This secures a fair outside, and a 
consequent vigor in the frame, with the 
glow of health on the cheek, good 
appetite, perfect digestion, pure blood. 

Catarrh —“ I have had no return of the 
catarrh which troubled me for years, since 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me.” Mrs, Joz 
Magtin, Washington 8t., Ogdensburg, N. Y, 
Dy: —“Complicated with liver 
and kidney trouble, I suffered for years 
with dyspepsia, with severe pains. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla made me strong and hearty,” 
J. B. Emerton, Main Street, Auburn, Me. 























BORATED 
TALCUM 


: Che A fooiine Belles for 
D’ nds, C 

and a Settee of teas: 
* A littlehwherin vwceperneps 
than worthless substitutes, but a 
reason for tt.” Delightful after 
shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get 


Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
|’ GERHARD MENNEN .» Newark, N, J. 











Physicians Recommend 
UNQUALIFIEDLY THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y., on 
the main line and branches of the New York, Ontario 
and Western Railway, to those residents of Greater 
New York who are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
their families in a region of 


Absolute health at moderate cost. 


2,000 feet above the sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 
Milk. Send 7 cents for postage to the Caceonentt. or 
call and get free at offices below, the Paper y Illus- 
trated Book “SUMMER HOMES,” of 172 Pages. It 
gives listef Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with 
their locaticn. rates, attractions, &c. 

IN NEW YORK : 1i3, 165, 171, $71, O44, 1984 Broadway; 
287 dth Av. 3 Park place 47 6th ‘av. 245 Columbus av. 
158 East 125th st. . 125th st. Ticket Offices Franklin 
and West 42d st. Ferries, 

IN BROOKLYN : 4Court st., 860 Fulton st., 98 Broad- 
way, 801 Manhattan av., Eagle Office. 


J.C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver st., N. Y. 


OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
2o numbers a year. socents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each, 








leaders in America. 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N. Y 








ure like Sapolio-They waste 
* them-selves to make the world 
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and others 
who wish to prepare 
for good paying busi- 
ness positions, or to 
teach Book-keeping, 
BusinessF orms, Pen- 
/ manship,Shorthand, 
ete. Our Private Les- 
sons by MAIL will qualify you for promotion and 
better pay. We give just the training needed for Sus- 
ces in Business. Only spare time required. Providesa 
Summer School at your own HOME, at small expense. 
The cheapest and best method of study, highly endors- 
ed, students from every state. Established 45 years. 
Civil Service, English and other courses. Interesting 
Catalogue free. Trial Lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
No. 369 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CONSTIPATION 


“I bave gone 14 days at a time without a 
movement of the bowels, not being able to 
move them except by using hot water injections. 
Chronic constipation for seven years placed me in 
this terrible condition; during that time I did ev- 
erything | heard of but never found any relief; such 
was my case until 1 began using CASCARD'T'S, I 
now have from one to three passages a day, and if] 
was rich I would give $100.00 for each movement; it 
is such a relief.” AYLMER L. HUNT, 

1689 Russell St., Detroit, Mich. 












CANDY 
CATHARTIC 







TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 20¢, 50c. 


CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, H 1, New York. 3828 








FRENCH, GERMAR 
SPANISH ITALIAR 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten’ Weeks 


without leaving your homes ty the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ss5oth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 


the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. All 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 


=r IN 10 WEEKS, 


Summer STReet 
The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 


CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 





Income S ee $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements : 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities - 233,058,640 68 


Centingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


for the Year . 2,220,000 00 
insurance and Annuities 
in Force - . 971,711,997 79 











SCHOOL BELLS suite 


MoSHANE! BELL FOUNDRY.  SattimoresdMid. 





Publishers’ Desk. 


Not a Heart Depressant. 


Dr. F. A. Mitchell, of New Albany, Ind., 
in a communication to this journal, says: 
“I have been constantly using Antikamnia 
ever since its introduction to the medical 
profession, and I have in every instance to 
report most excellent results. It is unlike 
any other coal-tar derivative, in as far as it 
acts rather as a stimulant than a heart de- 
pressant. I have gotten the best results 
with Antikamnia in neuralgia, acute rheu- 
matism and fevers and in inflammatory 
rheumatism. When given in five-grain (one 
tablet) doses, I believe it is better than the 
salicylates—my experience with it has been 
most gratif ing. ”—‘* The New Albany Med- 
ical Herald. 


A System of Dress-Cutting. 


The American Dress Cutting System 
now used with great success in the public 
schools, and which has been demonstrated 
in the recent exhibition of sewing, held in 
New York at the American Art Galleries, 
by the display of garments made accord- 
ing to its methods. 

This system has been evolved from prac- 
tical work in the class-room. It has explicit 
directions and perfect models for the draft- 
ing of different garments, beginning with 
the most simple, a child’s waist, and grad- 
ually progressing to a woman’s well fitting 
gown. The system consists of but 6ne 
piece, of convenient size, having upon it 
only a few necessary rules The training 
of the eye and hand, recognized by the 
modern educators to be of so great import- 
ance in practical education, iscontinued by 
means of the system, and at the same time 
the student is qualified to order or fashion 
her own garments or the garments of others 
with an intelligence, independence and ar- 
tistic taste. For further information ad- 
dress American Dress Cutting Publishing 
Co., 1326 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


Improve the Complexion. 


The improvement of the complexion, or 
the preserving it, is a subject in which it 
is supposed all ladies are interested. These 
should not resort to some harmful prepar- 
ation but should choose one that has stood 
the test of many years, as Dr. T. Felix 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier has done. It is used for the 
cure of skin diseases and the removal of 
all blemishes. Do not be put off with an in- 
ferior article, but send to a reliable dealer 
for the genuine, or to Ferd. T. Hopkins, 37 
Great Jones street, N.Y. 


The merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is literally written in blood. 
It is traced in the vital fluid 
Of millions of the human race. 
It cures all diseases arising 
From or promoted by impure 
Blood by its intrinsic merit as 
The One True Blood Purifier. 


Don't Accept a Substitute. 


When you ask for Cascarets be sure you get the 
enuine Cascarets ag A Cathartic! Don’taccept 
raudulent substitutes, imitations or counterfeits! 


* A man who travels without Bo Holy Bible 
and Pond’s Extracts, is worse off than a traveler 
in the Sahara Desert without water, or a ship at 
sea without a compass,” wrote the late Hugh 
McCullough, who was five times secretary to the 
U. 8. Treasury. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLIons of 
MotHers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SeFTENS THE Gums, ALLAys all 
Pain, Cures Winp Co.ic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part ef the world. Be sure to ask 
fer ‘‘Mrs. Winslew’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no ether kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now Is Your Chance. 





(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our celebrated 
TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powders, &c.—Special induce- 
ments. If you don’t want a commission 
we give you premiums. 

Ox 


DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 
Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfaction. Send this “ad” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a 1-4 pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


P. 0. Box 289. 31-33 Vesey St., New York- 
PUT rrp 


REECHAM'S: 
PILLS 


Have for many years been the fae cael fam- 
ily medicine wherever the English language 
is spoken, and they now stand withour a 
rival for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 
Wind, Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Fullness after meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, 
Costiveness and Sallow Complexion. These 
afflictions all arise from a disordered, or 
abused condition of the stomach and liver. 

cham’s Pills, taken as directed, 
will quickly restore Females to complete 
health, They promptly remove any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of the system 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
FAnn00UNNDUOUDNOUOENNONEGENNOUOEENOGEEROOEDS 


BEOOOOOCOEOOOOOOOS 
gm When you visit Los Angeles, be sure 


and buy some of , 
Daintily delicious ; a: Caliah 
products—just a nice little thing to re- 
member the folks with when you return 
from your trip. Onsale in Los ne 
stores. 


Bishop and Company, 


Los Angeles, Cal, 


One-pound box postpaid to any point in 
America, sixty-six cents. 


COVGIGOIOGIGOSIGOO 
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The Essentials 


Book I. for Lower Grades. 


of Arithmetic. 


Book II. for Upper Grades. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING SERIES. 


Direct in aim ; clean-cut in outline ; refreshin 
Recently adopted by the State of Utah ; also 
Correspondence on the part of school officers and teachers respectfully 


St. Louis, Mo. 


8 to teachers ; and stimulating to pupils. 
or exclusive use in the public schools of 





invited. 
THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO., 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGS, 
68 Chauncy Street. 111 Fifth rene. 878 Wabash Avenue. 





The WILLIAIS’ CHOICE LITERATURE Series of 
Supplementary Readers is the educational hit of the decade. 
It is used in most of the large cities, among which are Worces= 


ter, Lowell, and Boston, where it has just been adopted. 


You should become acquainted with the books, 


us for information in detail. 


BUTLER, SHELDON 


New York. Philadelphia. 


Write 


& COMPANY, 


Boston. Chicago, 





Ziegler Apparatus Co., 


A. A. Senecte. Sones. an Gen. Mgr. 
Manufacturers of the ZACO Enclosed Arc Lamp. 


AT HALF PRICE 


aE have a limited number of some excellent 
Recitation and Dialog Books which we are 
able to offer to our customers at one-half re 





EFFORTS =“ 


Orations 
says, valedictories, salu. 
tatories, class poems, ivy 


iter-dianer speeches, | 


Mapdclator evry possible 
occasion in high-school 
and college career ; each 
and every “effort” ‘being [ 
what some fellow has {i 
**stood on his feet” and |} 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion. 


Price, $1.50 Postpaid. 


HINDS & NOBLE © 
4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, WN. Y. City 





ms, class mottoes, 


— national holi- 
€,, clase-da ass-day exercises, 








Cloth—640 Pages. 





Schoolbooks of all publishers at.one store, 








ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Manufacturers, Dealers, and Importers of 
Physical, Chemical, and Electrical Apparatus 


220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


prices. They will not last tong at these | — 
and you had better not delay ¢ you want them 
Send money with order. _ If all are gone we will 
return it or you can mention a second choice. 


<< 


aoe. Fenno’s Favorite Dialogs, 10 Nos., each, $ .15 
es Schools and Colleges for their} Fenno’s Favorite Recitations, 10 Nos , “ 15 
wants for the comjng season. It will be | Rusk’s Model Selections, 6 Nos., “08 
to their advantage to do so, as the ap- Optic’s Charades and Pantomime: “ 20 
paratus will be all carefully selected and | 9. 61s school Speakers we Socigy ae 
—s voy by Mr. a himself personally ie helenae Tragic Reciter ms "18 
ore shippin is experience in this ’ ‘ 
a3 . Elocationists’ Annual, 41 1d 


line for the last 20 years will be surely a 
benefit to the fraternity, as a great many 
know of him as an expert in the manufac- 


Baker’s Reading Club Recitations, ‘“ .08 


Teck's, Oe) aaa Dialogs and Recita- 


ture of modern a = geo for the practical -20 
demonstration of physics, electricity, and Gilmore's: 18 Choice Pieces for Sunday _ 
chemistry, and alse as founder of the Zieg- Sehool, 12 


ler Electric Co. 
Correspondence solicited. 


A. A. ZIEGLER, Mgr. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 








INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Henry 8. Lez, Vice-President. Henry M. Puiix1es, Secretary. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


Joun A. Hatt, President. 





108 108 Gains — 
Premium Income...............-... $1,667,548.71 $4,101,925.85 $2,434,882. 14 145.99 
Income from Interest and Rents.. 468,205 942,648.40 479,448.15 108.51 
TTI, 0s sdp Sage chin Bio ao $2,130,748.96 * $5,044,574.25 $2,918,825.29 186.75 
be dgtkopabtes as cokh oe ue beck. ae $9,565,522. $22,085,448. 27 $12,469,925.62 180.86 
Amount INSURED................... $49,480,584.00 $115,678,488.00 $66, 197,899.00 188.79 
MAG iriles sense toMy cbbiveswas $755,527.61 $1,959,508.16 $1,208,975. 55 159.86 


Sines its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid to its polic pee 
: Iy Deats Ciams, $17,857, 738.70 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $2,956,598.00 DivIDENDS, 38,958, 


Aasets, Dec. 35, 1898, $22,035,448.27 


HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


Liabilities, $20,075,945.35 Surplus, $1,959,503. 16 | p 





is the name of a catalogue fully describing about 400 
of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 
subjects, on iL te Soe books ; school en- 
tertainment books; blackboard stencils ; in fact all 
teachers’ aids. Sent free on request. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 





History for Ready Reference 


and Topical Reading. 
In Five Imperial Volumes, 
By J. N. LARNED, 


© ¥€Ex-Pres. American Library Ass'n, 





The Boston Journal of Education says := 

“This is a great work, grand in its 
inception, marvelous in its scope, re- 
markable in the perfection of detail. It 
occupies a field hitherto wholly unoc- 
cupied, as there is no other reference 
guide to authentic and satisfactory in- 
formation on the distinct events and im- 
personal incidents of History. ‘Every 
paragraph is practically by a master, 
It is more than all histories combined, 
in that it is easily utilized for all histor- 
ical purposes. It compasses all timés 
and climes. It is the best of Literature, 
as well as authentic History. Its maps 
and charts are matchless, its logical out- 
lines in color are helpful.’’ 


Sent ca: free to res] 
payments. nd for circ 


Solicitors Employed. 





THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NOVA SCOTIA TOURS 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


Sixth Season JULY AND AUGUST 


Delightful parties of pleasant people, with 
whom you will quickly feel the ‘‘ comradeship” 
of travel One party will visit the scenes of 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, another the beautiful 
Bras d’Or Lakes and the mines of Cape Breton. 
Nova Scotia is cool and bracing. The itineraries 
will beso arranged as to avoid rush and hurry 
and provide rest for tired brain workers. If you 
want to go to Nova Scotia this summer write us. 
Address (with two-cent stamp). 


Associate Editor of Education, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 








Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 


Charleston, Illinois. 


This sehool, established by the state for the 
training of teachers for the _— schools, will 
open Tuesday, September 12 The magni- 
ficent new building will be thoroughty eaioned 
with the most improved furniture and apparatus 
anda finelibrary. Courses of study equal in length 
and value to thosein the best normal schoo! 
a offered and a competent foqalty 3 is al wm +n - 
plored ag The usual opportunities for observation 
ce will be provided under the charge 
of ph o> nd critics. Goat board can be obtained 
at from $2.50 to $3.50 a week. 


C. 4, LORD, PRESIDENT. 








READERS will confer a faver by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





mugicating with advertisers. 











nsible subscribers on easy 
r, giving full information, 














